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SEE THE 


()feldt Automatic Gas-Fired Steam Boiler 


AT BOOTH 45 


AT THE 


PROSPERITY CONVENTION 


OF THE 


A. G. A.—Hotel Pennsylvania 
WEEK OF OCT. 13-18, 1919 


THE OFELDT BOILER will be exhibited together with 


two new and interesting improvements at Booth No. 45 on 


hi 


the Main Exhibition Floor. 


The Ofeldt Automatic Low-Water Gas Shut-Off, with 
which all Ofeldt Boilers are now equipped, will be demon- 
strated. This device is arranged to shut off the gas fire when 
the water in the boiler is allowed to run too low or be shut 
off, thereby safeguarding the boiler from burned-out tubes. 
You will be interested in having this “Boiler Insurance” 


shown to you. 


The Ofeldt Automatic Gas Mixers are also new appli- 
ances which are fitted to all Ofeldt Boilers. These mixers 
maintain at all times, regardless of amount of gas being used, 


perfect combustion and prevent “lighting-back” at the nozzle. 


Be sure to visit us and obtain our new literature and get 


acquainted. 


F.W.OFELDT & SONS 


NYACK NEW YORK 


Makers of Water Tube Boilers for Twenty-five Years 
MM ooo nnn 
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The Gas Machinery Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








BY-PRODUCT GAS OVEN PLANTS 


COAL GAS PLANTS WATER GAS PLANTS 


AQUA, SULPHATE and CONCENTRATED 
AMMONIA PLANTS 






























AN IMPORTANT MATTER 
TO BE CONSIDERED RIGHT NOW IS 


The U.G. I. Automatic Control 


For Operating Water Gas Sets 


CONSULT 


THE U. G. I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Use of Gas in Coloring Brass Goods 


Colors and Tints in Wide Variety Offer Many Opportunities for Efficient Use of Gas- 
Consuming Appliances of the Standardized Type Coloring Gas and Electric 
Fixtures — Frosting Old Work 


By GILBERT C. SHADWELL 


Gas has had its share of publicity in connection with 
the melting of brass, but in the more diverse subject 
of brass finishing little or nothing appears to have been 
iold on the printed page. This class of work has a very 
wide scope as the field stretches over many industries. 
The processes include roughening, polishing, whitening, 
coloring, silvering, gilding, lacquering, frosting, :mot- 
tling, dipping, pickling, blistering, and so on—truly a 
wide field. 

The coloring processes are perhaps the most common 
and properly deserve a place to themselves in any such 
discussion as this, but as many of those processes are 
combined with others it is not quite so easy to separate 
them. 

A recent article by the 
writer dealt with bronz- 
ing and we will consider 
what is called Barbediene 
bronze or brass. It is not 
strictly a bronzing opera- 
tion, however, and was 
therefore not included in 
that article. The purpose 
is to fire a sort of brown 
finish to brass alone and 
the proceeding is as fol- 
lows: 

Freshly precipitated ar- 
senious sulphide is dis- 
solved in ammonia and 
antimonious sulphide is 
added until a dark yellow 
color is produced. The 
solution is heated careful- 
ly to almost 95 deg. Fahr., 
and the articles are left in 
this bath till they have ac- 
quired a dark brown col- 
or. This color is finally 
developed by scratch 
brushing, and often the 
surface is lacquered over 
and baked in a gas-fired 


oven in the usual way. FIG. 


STEEL BLUE ON Brass 

Readers will find certain high grade brass goods 
which have a steel blue color. This is produced as 
follows: They dissolve 3 drams of antimony sulphide 
and 4 oz. of calcined soda in each 1** pints of water. 
To this they add 5% drams of hermes. It is then fl- 
tered and this solution is mixed with 5% drams of tar- 
tar, 11 drams of sodium hyposulphite and 1% pints of 
water. This mixture is warmed by placing it in a 
small tank or cauldron furnace. If polished brass arti- 
cles are placed in this warm mixture they will quickly 
assume the beautiful steel blue color mentioned. After 
this is done they are washed in cold water, dried in a 
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gas-fired sawdust dryer and either left that way or 
lacquered and baked as usual. 

A steel gray coating is obtained in a similar way ex- 
cept that the solution consists of antimonic sulphide and 
fine iron filings, 1 part of each; hydrochloric acid, 3 
parts ; of water, 3 or 4 parts. 










GREEN Cotor on BRAss. 


The repeated alternate washes of dilute acetic acid 
and exposure to the fumes of ammonia will give a very 
antique looking green bronze effect, but a quick mode 
of producing a similar appearance is far more impor- 
tant and it is of interest. To this end the articles may 
be immersed in a solution of 1 part of perchloride of 
iron in 2 parts of water. The tone assumed darkens 
firstly with the length of immersion, and, second!y, 
with the temperature of the liquid, but this tempera- 
ture should not go above 95 deg. Fahr. A water 
jacketed kettle is best, although direct heat can be used 
if desired. If not heated at all the change takes place 
more slowly. 

The best method of all, however, and that more usu- 
ally adopted, is to boil the articles in a strong solution 
of nitrate of copper. But there is yet another alterna- 
tive and that is to immerse the articles in a solution of 
2 oz. of nitrate of iron and 2 oz. of hyposulphite of 
soda in each pint of water. In each case, washing, 
drying and brushing completes the process unless lac- 
quering is to be done, and then that can always follow 
if desired. 


















MISCELLANEOUS CoLorS ON Brass 


It will probably save much of the reader’s time if we 
list some of the miscellaneous colors which are produced 
upon brass and give the procedure in as concise a form 
as possible. No general rule is applicable to all colors, 
but this will not detract from the interesting features 
involved—in fact, it is believed that much the reverse 
will be found to be the case. 

For convenience we will number the processes : 

1. An orange tint, inclining to gold, is produced by 
first polishing the brass and then plunging it for a few 
seconds in a warm neutral solution of crystallized cop- 
per acetal: Dipping into a bath of copper the orange 
gold changes to a grayish green. 

2. A beautiful violet is obtained by immersing the 
metal for an instant in a solution of chloride of anti- 
mony and rubbing it with a stick covered with cotton. 
During this operation the brass must be heated to a de- 
gree just tolerable to the touch, i. e., about 125 deg. 
Fahr. or thereabouts. This heating can be done in a 
warming oven, japanning, soldering oven, or any other 
type of oven available. The chief thing that matters is 
how the material should be handled and this will depend 
upon the size, quantity and weight of the articles to a 
large extent. A conveyor oven can be used if desired. 

3. A “moire” appearance, vastly superior to that usu- 
ally seen, is produced by boiling the object in a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper. There are two methods of 
procuring a black lacquer on the surface of brass. The 
first, which is usually employed by instrument makers, 
consists in polishing the object with tripolite and wash- 
ing it with a mixture composed of nitrate of tin and 
chloride of gold, 2 parts. They allow this wash to re- 
main for 15 minutes, then wipe it off with a linen cloth. 
An excess of acid increases the intensity of the tint. 

















































































In the second method, copper turnings are dissolved 
in nitric acid until the latter is saturated; the objects 
are immersed in the solution, cleaned and subsequently 
heated moderately over a gas stove or better yet in an 
oven. The old method was to use a charcoal fire, and 
this is probably still employed. If so, gas men can 
replace this old heating method. The last process has 
to be repeated to produce a black color as the first trial 
gives but a dark green. The final polishing is done with 
olive oil. 

In the first method reference was made to the use 
of tripolite. This material, when dried, incidentally 
forms a valuable field for the use of gas and should not 
be overlooked. In Fig. 1 there will be seen a special 
gas fired drum dryer for drying this material. The 
dryer has a capacity of 8 lb. of dry powder per minute. 
and the gas consumption is 250 cu. ft. per hour. ‘The 
heating equipment is seen at the lower end and the 
wet powder is fed in at the top. The flue gases pass 
through a central flue in the drum, and as the drum 
revolves the wet powder is gradually made to descend 
to the bottom. Incidentally, the tripolite falls in a direc- 
tion contrary to that of the travel of the heat, thus giv- 
ing the highest efficiency. When the powder is delivered 
at the bottom it is used for such purposes as referred 
to above. 

4. The following is one of the compositions that turns 
out a rich color brass: 


MORAVEC a sknc cr riea seen 
ARS eee ee Op yee oz. 

It is generally used on brass coatings and can be 
used molten in a crucible furnace heated by gas, but 
naturally a positivé pressure blower will have to be 
employed. The time taken to give the color is from 
7 to 20 minutes, depending on the tint (all the way from 
medium green to black) and the thickness of the coat- 
ings. 

5. The fifth method is done with chloride of plati- 
num. For this purpose they are first heated to redness 
and then dipped in a weak solution of sulphuric acid 
and water. Afterward the articles or pieces are im- 
mersed in dilute nitric acid, thoroughly washed in wa- 
ter and then put in a gas fired sawdust dryer and dried 
in the heated sawdust. In order to effect a uniformity 
in the color, the pieces or articles are plunged into a 
bath consisting of 2 parts of nitric acid and 1 part of 
chemically fine water (do not forget the gas-fired wa- 
ter still), where they are allowed to remain for several 
minutes. Should the color not be free from spots or 
patches the operation must be repeated until the de- 
sired effect is produced. 

6. Copper and brass may be bronzed in various modes 
as have been outlined in a former article to which refer- 
ence should be made. 

%. If the articles are boiled in a strong solution of 
nitrate of copper a bronze-like appearance is produced. 

8. The articles can also be immersed in a strong solu- 
tion of 2 oz. of nitrate of iron and 2 oz. of hyposulphite 
of soda to each pint of water. Washing, drying in an 
oven and brushing with a rotary brush complete the 
process. 

9. One of the best means of producing a black sur- 
face on brass, pinchbeck or silver is platinum chloride 
which has already been briefly referred to, but, of course, 
the cost is rather heavy, but only a very little is needed. 
The salt is allowed to liquefy by exposure to the air 
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and it is rubbed on with the finger or by means of a 
rubber sponge ball of small dimensions, the object is 
polished with oil and leather. As mentioned before, 


platinum is dear but a little of it will do a vast amount 
of work. 


Gas AND ELEctrIC FrxtTuRES 


10. Ordinary gas and electric fittings and fixtures are 
pickled, but to give a good bronze-like effect there can 
be used either a solution of nitrate of silver or bi- 
chloride of platinum. The articles require blackleading 
after being thus bronzed, and they should be warmed 
in an oven before being dipped into the solution. 

11. A solution of nitro-muriate of platinum will 
blacken brass quicker than anything else, but possibly 
2 oz. of corrosive sublimate dissolved in 1 quart of 
vinegar acts as quickly, as is needed for most commer- 
cial work. This solution is brushed over the brass and 
allowed to remain until the latter is black. It is then 
wiped off and the brass cleaned and either blackleaded 
or else lacquered—usually the latter. . It is then baked 
as usual. 

12. A very good black varnish for brass is made by 
mixing a small quantity of pure lamp black with rather 
thick brass lacquer, using as little lampblack as is pos- 
sible for the work in hand. Another varnish may be 
made by heating up and fusing 3 lb. of asphaltum and 
when melted adding % Ib. shellac and 1 gal. of oil of 
turpentine. The melting can be done in an ordinary 
cauldron furnace, but if much of it is done a safety 
device in case of fire should be attached. This can 
consist of an overflow curb or else a rolling lid and 
overflow drain with fusible links or a combination of 
all three. 

13. If merely wanting to black the brass goods they 
usually brush on a mixture of best vegetable black and 
French polish. This gives a nice dead black; however, 
the deadness can be modified by the addition of polish 
or lacquering with baking. 

14. Another method is to make a strong solution of 
nitrate of copper in one dish and of nitrate of silver in 
another ; the two are then mixed together and the brass 
is plunged into the mixture.- It is then removed ane 
the brass is heated evenly until the required degree of 
dead blackness is obtained. 

15. The next way is to finely powder a small quan- 
tity of sal ammoniac and moisten it with water. The 
articles to be colored are heated in an oven or in any 
other convenient manner and then rubbed over with 
the mixture; they are. then dried in a sawdust dryer 
with bran and whiting and polished in the usual way. 

16. For making brass goods particularly brilliant the 
following is.a standard method: They wash the brass 
work with roach alum dissolved by boiling in strong 
lye in the proportion of 1 oz. of the alum to 1 pint of 
lye, and when dry rub with fine tripolite. This and 
the last method will give to brass the appearance and 
brillancy of gold. 


Coors For PoLISHED Brass. 


Some time ago there appeared in the Zeitschrift fur 
der Chemie Industrie an article by E. Ebermeyer on 
formule for a number of baths, designed to give brass 
objects various colors. The brass objects are put into 
boiling solutions composed of different salts and the 
intensity of the shade obtained is dependent upon the 


duration of the immersion. These formule being used 
now to some extent and being of interest to gas men, 
will be given at this time: 

1. With a solution composed of sulphate of copper, 
120 gr.; water, 1 quart; hydrochlorate of ammonia, 30 
gr., greenish shades are produced. 

2. With the following solution all shades of brown 
from orange brown to cinnamon are obtained: Chlorate 
of potash, 150 gr.; sulphate of copper, 150 gr.; water, 
1 quart. 

3. The following solution gives the brass first a rosy 
tint and then colors it violet and blue: Sulphate of 
copper, 435 gr.; hyposulphite of soda, 300 gr.; cream 
of tartar, 150 gr.; water, 1 pint. 

4. Upon adding to the last solution ammoniacal sul- 
phate of iron, 300 gr.; hyposulphite of soda, 300 gr.; 
there are obtained, according to the duration of the 
immersion, yellowish, orange, rosy, then bluish shades. 
Upon polarizing the ebullition, the blue tint gives way 
to yellow and finally to a pretty gray. Silver under the 
same circumstances becomes beautifully colored. 

The effect of boiling or not boiling in this last creates 
quite a change therefore. 

5. After a long boiling in the following solution we 
obtain a yellow brown shade and then a remarkable fire 
red: Chlorate of potash, 75 gr.; carbonate of nickel, 30 
gr.; salt of nickel, 75 gr.; water, 10 oz. 

6. The following gives a beautiful dark brown color: 
Chlorate of potash, 75 gr.; salt of nickel, 150 gr.; wa- 
ter, 10 oz. 

7. The following gives in the first place a red which 
passes to blue then to pale lilac and finally to white: 
Orpiment, 75 gr.; crystallized sal soda, 150 gr.; water, 
10 oz. 

8. The following gives a yellow brown: Salt of 
nickel, 75 gr.; sulphate of copper, 75 gr.; chlorate of 
potash, 75 gr.; water, 10 oz. 

9. On mixing the following solutions, sulphur sepa- 
rates and the brass becomes covered with iridescent 
crystallizations: (a) Cream of tartar, 75 gr.; sulphate 
of copper, 75 gr.; water, 10 oz.; (b) hyposulphite of 
soda, 225 gr.; water, 5 oz. 

10. Upon leaving the brass objects immersed in the 
following mixture, contained in corked vessels, they at 
length acquire a very beautiful blue color: Hepar of 
sulphur, 15 gr.; ammonia, 75 gr.; water, 4 oz. 


CovERING BRASS WITH LUSTER COLORS 


For coloring brass with a very beautiful luster color, 
there is a process by which this much desired end may 
be easily attained. One ounce of cream of tartar is 
dissolved in 1 quart of water, which is then made hot 
in a small kettle, placed on an industrial stove. To this 
is added % oz. tin slt, which may generally be proto- 
chloride of tin dissolved in 4 oz. of cold water. The 
whole is then heated to 212 deg. Fahr., and made to 
boil. One clear solution is decanted from a trifling 
precipitate and poured gently under continual stirring 
into a solution of 3 oz. of hyposulphite of soda in % 
pint of water, whereupon it is again heated to the boil- 
ing point and filtered from the separated sulphur. This 
solution produces on brass the various luster colors, 
depending on the length of time which the articles are 
allowed to remain in it. The colors at first will be 
light to dark gold yellow, passing through all the tints 
of red to an iridescent brown. A similar series of colors 
is produced by sulphate of copper and lead, which, 
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however, are not remarkable for their stability ; whether 
this defect will be obviated by the use of the tin solu- 
tion is a matter which the writer can express no 
opinion. 


Drips For BRASS. 


A good “dip” for cast brass is sulphuric acid, 1 quart ; 
nitric acid, 1 quart, and water, 1 quart. Gold lacquer 
for undipped brass is alcohol, 4 gal.; turmeric, 3 Ib.; 
gamboge, 3 oz.; sandarac, 1 pint. Green bronze dip is 
wine vinegar, 2 quarts; verditer green, 2 oz.; sal ammo- 
niac, 1 oz. ; salt, 2 oz.; alum, % oz.; French berries, 8 oz. 
These are put in a kettle over an industrial stove and 
boiled together when the mixture is ready for use. 

“Curling” is a particularly fine finish for high-grade 
scientific and optical brass work. All scratches have to 
be removed and a high polish given by the use of files, 
emery paper, Ayr stone and at last fine “rotten stone.” 
It is kept wet with water and the “curling” is produced 
with the aid of a pointed stick of charcoal. The motion, 
of course, has to be circular. When finished, the finest 
lacquer is applied and the goods are baked in a gas- 
fired lacquering oven. 


D1pPING AND PICKLING Brass 


It is preferable to employ at first a weak solution 
containing salts of copper and zinc from previous op- 
erations and termed pickle in carrying this class of 
work. This slowly removes the surface coating and 
leaves the metal smooth. Dilute sulphuric acid is also 
used as a pickle for sheet copper, being slower and 
more uniform in its action in proportion to the degree 
of dilution. Nitric acid, which is the chief constituent 
of aqua fortis, exerts a more powerfully solvent action 
on zinc than on copper, so that the surface of dipped 
brass assumes a warmer tone, shading more or less into 
a réddish yellow. To some extent the color may be 
varied by using aqua fortis of different strengths either 
cold or warm, probably depending on the component 
metals being dissolved in different ratios by acids of 
varying densities. Nitric acid containing a certain 
quantity of nitrous acid is capable of producing differ- 
ent shades of color. 

To obtain such a mixture, small quantities of organic 
substances are used for the purpose of generating 
nitrous fumes by the action of concentrated nitric acid 
upon them. Thus sawdust added to strong nitric acid 
imparts an orange color, due to the partial decomposi- 
tion of the acid and the formation of nitrous acid.* 
Dead dipping is the name applied to the process of pro- 
ducing a dead yellow surface on brass work by dipping 
in suitable liquids. The work is first pickled in dilute 
or spent acid until the scale can be removed by rubbing. 
It is then well washed and placed in stronger acid, 
which acts much more promptly, giving rise to a frothy 
appearance. This is removed by rinsing the work in 
water, after which it is dipped in strong nitric acid for 
a few seconds, washed in water containing dissolved 
argol, finally being dried in hot sawdust by means of a 
gas-fired sawdust dryer (usually water jacketed for 
safety, although by no means always so), as has been 
already shown and illustrated. 

The argol solution is said to prevent a brownish dis- 
coloration or mottling of the surface which would other- 


*Nitric acid — HNO:; whereas nitrous acid — HNOz. 


wise occur. In this last dipping it is important that 
each article should be dipped separately and not a num- 
ber strung together on wire as is often the case in the 
former dippings. 


Gop DrppiIncs For Brass 


One of the most common dips for producing a gold 
effect on brass is to soak firstly in the following before 
the main dipping bath: Caustic potash dissolved in 10 
times its weight of water. This is warmed only a little 
as the solution of the caustic potash itself gives quite 
some heat. 

In the second part of the operation a gold bath is 
composed as follows: Distilled water, 17 pints; pyro- 
phosphate of soda, 28 oz.; hydrocyanic acid of % 
prussic acid, 1/3 oz.; crystallized perchloride of gold, 
2/3 oz. The pyrophosphate is dissolved in 16 pints of 
water, heated by gas, filtered and then cooled. The 
filtered solution of the gold chloride is added and 
then the hydrocyanic acid when the whole is set in a 
cauldron furnace with a enameled kettle and raised 
slowly to nearly 212 deg. Fahr. for use, a temperature 
in fact of 210 deg. Fahr., or just below the boiling 
point is best. Before entering the bath the articles 
should be passed through a solution of water, 2% gal.; 
nitrate of binoxide of mercury, 1/3 oz., and sulphuric 
acid, 2/3 oz. 


Tue DvuLLING oF Brass 


The dulling of brass is in many cases just as much 
practised as the brightening of brass in others. The 
process is exceptionally simple and is carried out as fol- 
lows: They take 1 part by weight of iron rust, 1 part 
of white arsenic and 12 parts of hydrochloric acid and 
mix them together, employing a gentle heat only. The 
brass is then cleaned thoroughly and this material is 
applied with a brush until the color and finish desired is 
obtained. Then they oil well, dry and lacquer. 


Brass FINISHING BY MOTTLING 


In carrying out this process the brass is first polished 
to the required degree and if it is a fine surface, the 
mottled appearance is imparted by rubbing over it with 
a gyratory motion a Scotch gray stone moistened with 
water. If the work is not very fine a piece of fine 
emery paper is then used in the same manner. If it is 
coarse, a dead smooth file may be used. Another meth- 
od, however, is to secure the emery cloth or paper to 
the end of a small round stick, placing the stick in the 
universal chuck of a lathe, holding the work against it 
with a light pressure and moving it along while the lathe 
revolves. It is then cleaned, lacquered and baked in a 
gas lacquering oven in the usual way. 


GENERAL Brass FINISHING 


If the work to be finished is greasy, it is usually 
cleaned by heating and dipping in acidulated water— 
vinegar and water or washing soda and water—and 
then in clear water, for which purpose a cauldron or 
tank furnace is ideal. The finishing bath may be either 
nitric acid, 2 parts; water, 1 part; or 1 part of sal 
ammoniac, 1 part of sulphuric acid, 1 part nitric acid 
and 1 part water—all by measure. The sal ammoniac is 
dissolved in water until a saturated solution is obtained. 
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The articles should not be allowed to remain in the acid 
more than 10 seconds. They are then taken out, plunged 
in clear cold water, thence into hot soapy water and 
then dried in hot sawdust as already referred to. 


FrosTING BRASSWORK 


Frosted brasswork is familiar to every gas man. The 
process is not only simple but it is so commonly em- 
ployed now that every gas man should note the opera- 
tion and so sell the equipment for doing it, because the 
writer has seen plenty of old junk being used for the 
purpose in otherwise well equipped shops where the 
gas man should have known better. Here is the op- 
eration : 

If old work, it has to be washed by being boiled in 
potash to remove the lacquer. A tank furnace with a 
welded steel tank of about No. 10 gauge is best for the 
purpose. The tank wants to be plain—no use having 
it galvanized—and never use a rectangular tank of cast 
iron for such work; although it’s all right to use a 
round cast iron kettle (the reason will be obvious). 
Now they pickle it in water, to which a little :itrous 
acid has been added. It is now dipped in strong nitrous 
acid. It is now washed quickly in another tank fur- 
nace filled with hot water and dried in a gas-fired saw- 
dust dryer. The bright parts are burnished with a 
burnisher. 

To Finish: The work is heated in an oven or.in some 
other convenient way until it is as hot as can be held—— 
say from 110 to 150 deg. Fahr., or even more sometimes 
and then lacquered. This lacquering has to be done as 
quickly as possible or it will tarnish. 


Ottve GREEN ON Brass 


The production of olive green on brass is quite a sim- 
ple operation, it is merely done as follows: They take 
copper sulphate, 8 parts; sal ammoniac, 2 parts. and 
water, 100 parts. This is boiled in an enameled kettle 
and the articles are left suspended in it till the proper 
color is reached. 


PaTINA CoLoR ON Brass 


The beautiful color on brass called patina was orig- 
inally produced by articles being exposed to the action 


of the atmosphere. The green color is largely imitated 
by any of the following methods: 

1. Copper carbonate is triturated with sandarac var- 
nish. This affords the cheapest and poorest imitation. 

2. The second method is done as follows: They 
take 1 part of copper and dissolve it in 2 parts nitric 
acid, 15 parts vinegar and ™% part of ammonium 
chloride* may be added. The articles for which brass 
should be used should be allowed to stand for several 
days, and afterward wiped with linseed oil which is 
gummy. 

3. In the third method they use a solution of cupric 
nitrate in which 10 per cent of salt has been added, and 
when the article is thoroughly dry they apply a solution 
of 20 oz. vinegar, 1 oz. of ammonium chloride and 2 
drams of oxalic acid. This is repeated, if necessary. In 
the course of a few days the article will be finely colored. 


*Ammonium chloride, NH:«C1 is identical with sal ammoniac. 


PROTECTING THE BRASS FROM TARNISH 


To keep brass from tarnishing, after thoroughly 
cleaning and removing the last traces of grease by the 
use of a hot solution of potash and water, the brass 
work has to be thoroughly and carefully rinsed with 
water and then dried, but in so drying care must be 
taken not to handle any portion with the bare hand nor 
anything that is greasy. For this reason wires are 
generally used and the goods carried by them from tank 
to tank in cleaning, and thence to the sawdust dryer or 
other drying equipment. The preservation varnish may 
be shellac, much diluted with alcohol or it may be hard 
oil finish. In either case the brass should be made 
pretty warm, either by regular or preferably by a con- 
veyor oven when the shellac is put on with a brush as 
thin a coat as possible. The proportion of shellac to 
alcohol is about 2 oz. of the former to 9 oz. of the lat- 
ter. Sometimes gamboge is used for a coloring matter 
to make the varnish more yellow and sometimes they 
also use dragon’s blood either in combination or sepa- 
rately and as a substitute for the gamboge. 


PRODUCTION OF A SILVER COATING ON Brass. 


The way they go about producing a silver coating on 
brass is not at all uninteresting and may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: They take cream of tartar, 23 parts; 
tartar emetic, 2 parts, and dissolve them in a kettle hav- 
ing 500 parts of water which is made hot. They then add 
to this hydrochloric acid, 25 parts; powdered or fine 
granulated tin, 6214 parts, and powdered autimony, 15 
parts. This is then heated to the boiling point and then 
the articles to be coated are dipped in. The whole thing 
is then boiled for half an hour, and the brass will be 
found to have a hard durable silver like white coating. 

The whitening of brass is somewhat akin to the 
process just described. In 2 gallons of water they dis- 
solve 3 Ib. of cream of tartar and 4 Ib. of finely divided 
tin. This bath is heated and used as the other. The 
bath has the advantage that it can be also used for 
copper. 


VIoLet CoLtor ON Brass 


The production of a violet color on brass is different 
in the mode of preparation to most others. It is done 
as follows: They take 1 lb. 2 oz. of hyposulphite of 
soda and dissolve this in 1 gal. of cold water. In an- 
other gallon of warm water they dissolve 6 oz. of lead 
acetate (crystallized). The two solutions are then 
mixed together and heated up to about 170 or 180 deg. 
Fahr. Then they clean the articles in another bath of 
hot lye, wash in water and put them in this hot bath 
at the temperature of 170 or 180 deg. Fahr. just re- 
ferred to. They are left in the hot bath until the proper 
color is reached. 

In conclusion it would be of interest to say a word or 
two on such matters as polishing brass monuments and 
other articles. They use Spanish whiting mixed with 
warm distilled water at about 180 deg. Fahr. for this 
purpose in the proportion of 2 Ib. to the gallon. This 
is stirred and then allowed to settle until the gritty parts 
have subsided. Then the top water is decanted into 
another vessel and allowed to stand. The settlings in 
the second vessel are then mixed with jeweler’s rouge 
and used for polishing. This is a simple process, but 
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it is surprising the number of small factories making 
these kinds of products. 


ROUGHENING SHEET Brass For PAINTING WITH Or 
PAINT 


In this operation they make a pickle of cold concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid;.1%4 parts; concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, 12 parts, and water, 12 parts. The brass 
is then placed in this pickle and allowed to remain 
there for almost 12 hours. This gives the brass a sort 
of moire-like appearance. It is then removed and put 
in a tank heated by gas having water. If it is desired 
to hasten the process they often use a mixture of bi- 
chromate of potassium and hydrochloric acid or else 
use an electric process which hardly concerns us here. 





Gas - Multiplies Bread Wrapping Operation 
Ten Times 


How many times have we looked at a carefully 
wrapped package invisibly sealed and wondered how 
the thing was done? The loaf of bread—for example— 
that comes to our door fresh from the bakery in a shiny 
waxed coat, air-tight and dust-proof, untied—to all ap- 
pearances molded in that glossy paper exterior? Who 
put the paper on? How was it sealed? How does it 
happen that all the breads are sealed exactly the same 
ways’ Does it take long? 

These are only a few of the questions that suggest 
themselves when that loaf of bread bids us a “fresh” 
good morning, according to Gas Logic for September. 
The whole thing looks simple, but little do we suspecc 
that the loaf came hot from the works of a powerful 
machine that wrapped it up in one second—ten times 
faster than the speediest girl could possibly do the same 
job. No less remarkable is this mechanical wizard 
than the humming press that flaps out the morning 
newspaper. 

Uptown in the Harlem district, one of New York's 
largest bakeries turns out 60 loaves of bread, weighing 
one and one-half pounds each, every minute, or 3,600 
loaves in an hour. These loaves are wrapped in germ- 
proof waxed paper, sealed at both ends, and can be 
uncovered only by tearing the paper. 

This wrapping and sealing the bread is the work of 
a new gas machine. Before its invention a small hand 
device was used, whose capacity, if worked at top speed. 
was limited to six loaves of bread a minute, or one- 
tenth that of our modern gas machine. The hand de- 
vice required the labor of girls to wrap the loaves be- 
fore they were fed to it to be sealed; the gas invention 
calls for one man to feed the bread and another to pack 
it as it comes out, wrapped—one every second—ready 
to be shipped to market. 

One look at the gas machine and the mystery of the 
sealed bread is solved. The operation of wrapping. and 
sealing is performed by an automatic feeder which car- 
ries the bread down a slide over a roll of waxed paper 
fastened under the machine, a hot plate which seals the 
ends of the loaf by melting the wax from the paper, 
and a reverse moving belt which cools the heated ends 
as the loaf passes on down the chute. The man who 
feeds the bread first lights the gas under the hot plate 
and then sets his machine in action. He passes the 
loaves down the slide, from which they are conveyed, 
automatically, over the wax paper. As the bread passes 
up and over the paper roll, the correctly measured piece 








of the latter required for wrapping is cut off by saw 
teeth, and by mechanical fingers is folded around the 


loaf. As the bread slides over the hot plate along the 
moving belt, the heat from the gas seals the folded end§, 
causing the wax from the paper to melt sufficiently for 
the ends to adhere. Incidentally, the wax paper used 
for the wrapping is waxed before it reaches the bakery 
by a process involving the use of gas. After the breads 
have been sealed they slide over a reverse moving belt 
which cools the waxed ends and drops the loaves into 
the hands of the man waiting to receive them. 

One of the primary causes to which the success of 
the gas bread-wrapping machine is attributed is its 
ability to be adjusted to any size loaf of bread, large 
or small, narrow or wide. The wrapped food article 
has found much favor with women who are attracted 
to it for hygienic as well as aesthetic reasons. Like 
boxed cereals, tinned crackers, or bagged flour, the 
wrapped loaf of bread has sealed its way into the mod- 
ern kitchen. 





Long Time Service Records of Employees 


The long time service record for employees of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company of Chicago, IIL. 
just compiled, shows that 16 ment have been in the em- 
ploy of the company for 35 to 40 years. Fifty men 
have remained at their posts for a period of 30 to 35 
years; 48 for 27 to 29 years; a similar number for 25 
years, and 60 from 22 to 24 years. The group who have 
been “in the service” for 20 years numbers 65; and 47 
men have served 19 years. All the way down to a 15- 
year period the number of “veterans” remains high. 
Officials of the company emphasize the particular im- 
portance of long service in a public utility, because of 
the peculiar demands for faithfulness and expert work. 
The enormous quantity of work involved in buildinz 
up and maintaining a utility necessitates specialization 
and intimate knowledge of particular technical fields, 
they point out. Because of these considerations, thev 
look upon the long lists of seasoned employees with 
great pride. 


Chief Clerk and His Subordinates Su- 


preme in Control of Good-will 


J. K. Swanson Tells How to Improve Attitude of Consumers 
Toward Gas Company 





Without any exception, no indiviluals in the service 
of your company so completely control the destiny of 
good-will as do the chief clerk and those under his 
supervision, declared J. K. Swanson in a paper pre- 
sented at the recent annual convention of the Michigan 
Gas Association. All attempts made by the manager to 
ameliorate existing conditions which thwart the require- 
ments of perfect service, can be speedily undone by the 
discourtesy of the local office force. The opportunity 
of personally meeting more than half the population of 
the entire community once every thirty days places a 
tremendous responsibility upon the chief clerk and his 
associate clerks with respect to the kind of service ren- 
dered. Discount period is a period of personal contact. 
Name any other business in your city or any other city 
that compels their customers to come to their place of 
business with the same precise regularity as we do. 
Consequently, results of far-reaching magnitude must 
be the logical outcome of this personal transaction. By 
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this repeated contact one of two opinions is unquestion- 
ably formed—either we are, or are not, courteous. In- 
cidentally, an opinion is formed regardless of our 
wishes, but the results are entirely in keeping with our 


assumed attitude. We have in this transaction, made 
or lost a friend. 


It almost goes without saying that errors may be made 
in computing our bills, faulty practice may have grown 
up in our meter reading system, but all these operating 
difficulties, annoying as they may be, can be forgiven 
or overlooked by the public if we just practise whole- 
souled courtesy. 

Consider for the sake of concrete illustration the ap- 
plication of courtesy as affecting the so-called order 
desk department, and the general instructions which 
should guide the clerk in charge of this department. 

In the first place, there are two ways by which this 
clerk comes in contact with our customers, viz. : 

(a) By telephone conversation. 

(b) By personal contact. 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATION 


In the case of contact with our customers over the 
‘phone, an unustial amount of care should be exercised, 
so that you do not appear to be discourteous, argumen- 
tative, or ina hurry. Remember that the telephone robs 
you of the good offices rendered by your personality 
and, consequently, you have to rely upon the tone and 
pitch of your voice, together with a general spirit which 
should evidence your desire to convince or assure our 
customer of your interest in his respective requirements. 
Furthermore, always bear in mind that the public are 
just as busy as you are and that they are not going 
to the trouble of looking up our company number in 
a directory just to ‘phone us for the mere pastime. The 
moment the ‘phone rings it spells with no degree of 
uncertainty “Opportunity for Service.” When one of 
our customers comes into our office to requisition serv- 
ice, and waits the pleasure of dilatory clerks, at once 
he begins to compare the treatment given him in con- 
trast with the prompt and efficient service of private 
business. Consequently, the many great things which 
should naturally come from community ownership and 
control of public necessities are at once discredited, and 
you are the direct cause. To forget this is to do the 
company’s interests irreparable damage and undo much 
that has been accomplished by other departments and 
individuals through years of previous endeavor. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


Nobody ever amounted to very much who was so sit- 
uated that he was entirely bereft of the privilege of 
coming in contact with people. Our whole social fabric 
is built upon the direct results of social order of things. 
Even the animal kingdom reflects this law. To correct- 
ly understand the principles that make people enjoy 
meeting you and have confidence in what you say, is to 
understand one of the fundamental assets in your life. 
Our company fully realized all this when they chose 
you to meet our customers at the order desk. This is 
the place of personal contact. A general neatness of 
appearance, smile on your face, coupled with self- 
evident desire to become accommodating, places our new 
customer at perfect ease, and compels him to be sociable. 
From this point of contact you have established a 


friendly basis to begin the discussion of business. He 
feels immediately that lie has come to requisition our 
company for a class of service which we are desirous 
and anxious to sell; and just as anxious to deliver the 
same in an accommodating manner. Questions will 
come up that are perhaps a little difficult to answer in 
connection with some business transactions. These diffi- 
cult points should always be taken up with the chief 
clerk and ironed out. Never get around answering any 
problem at the order desk by saying: “It’s the com- 
pany’s rules.” In a sense, you are the company, and 
with this idea in mind, avoid religiously any reference 
to rules, regulations and requirements. It is sever 


necessary to so direct your conversation as to empha- 
size instructions. 


Train Him First. 


Now that you have outlined the policy of the com- 
pany to the order desk department, take the pains to 
see to it that each department head is given similar 
instructions. One of the most conspicuous sins of 
public utility operators is the practice of hiring the 
services of clerks and then turning them loose on their 
new work, forgetting their gross limitations, and ex- 
pecting them to be already well oiled up mechanical 
contrivances. Nine times out of ten the human equa- 
tion is forgotten. 

At this point it is well for us to consider further the 
negative mental attitude of our consumer, in order that 
your clerks will more clearly understand what obstacles 
must be overcome. He is likely to be somewhat preju- 
diced against us, for some of the following reasons: 

First.—We insist that he pay his gas bill on or before 
a certain date, otherwise there will be a discount pen- 
alty; while the grocer and the butcher have a more 
elastic rule. 

Second.—His bill seems to him excessive, and with 
positive proof in his mind that this month’s bill ought 
to be 10 per cent to 20 per cent less than last, he is 
sure our charge is exorbitant. 

Third.—He cannot see “why we are justified in mak- 
ing a minimum charge.” 

Fourth.—He cannot understand why the meter reader 
failed to read the meter when “there was someone in 
the house every day last month.” 

Many more reasons like the above might be cited, 
which give him a basis to become impatient with our 
methods simply because the customer does not under- 
stand our methods. 

Without going into unnecessary detail, with regard 
to how to adjust each one of these complaints, bear 
in mind that, because the evidence is so abundantly on 
our side of the case, it does not necessarily appear in 
the same light to our consumer. 

The task now is to go over the ground so carefully 
that, in place of assuming an air of authority, we will 
be courteous. The individual efficiency of any office 
depends upon the courtesy of each individual clerk. 
Courtesy is the duty public service owes to the humblest 
member of the public. Without it, any organization, 
however unlimited in its scope of usefulness, will ulti- 
mately become unsuccessful. Every possible effort 
should be made by those whose duty it is to serve the 
public, to make an atmosphere of good-will pervade 
every transaction, however minor that transaction 
may be. 
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Using Cement to Make the Joint 
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IN A PERIOD OF HIGH COSTS THE CEMENT JOINT 
SUGGESTS AT LEAST ONE MEASURE OF RELIEF. IT IS 


AS LEAK-PROOF AS LEAD JOINT IF PROPERLY MADE. 





ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW SUCCESSIVE STEPS ADOPTED BY PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION TO ACHIEVE THIS RESULT. 
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A Good Joint Is Tight and Free from 
Leakage; Inexpensive and Easy to 
Make Up—Cement Joint Fills 
the Bill 


W. M. Henderson Tells How to Make the Joint for Best Results 
— Uses Mixture of Cement and Sand for Mortar; 
Not Neat Cement 






The essential feature of a good joint is first, that it 
be tight and free from leakage. Next, that it be inex- 
pensive and easy to make up. Cement fills these re- 
quirements, according to W. M. Henderson, in a paper 
presented at the recent annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association. 
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The only criticism we have encountered in this prac- 
tice can just as readily be used as a testimonial in its 
favor. It has been charged that cement makes a far 
too rigid joint. In all ordinary installations of cast iron 
pipe this characteristic of the joint need give no con- 
cern. Where the pipe is likely to be subject to shock 
or vibrations, caused by traffic or made ground, the 
rigid joint may be looked upon as an asset. It is a 
question whether it would not be better to have a rigid 
system which would be subject to a break and thus 
easily detected, rather than innumerable small leaks 
due to the flexibility of lead joints and difficult to detect 
under the modern pavements which now cover our 
cities. It is not for me to criticise lead, its usefulness 
is too well apprectated. Yet it is best by comparison 
to actually show the merits of any product particularly 
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COST COMPARISON OF LEAD AND CEMENT JOINTS. 







so in this case when all of us are so familiar with the 
use of lead. 


Neat CEMENT Not THE Proper USE. 


The practice which is more or less general of using 
neat cement for packing the joint is not proper and 
will not give the satisfaction obtained from a mixture 
of Portland cement and sand. The best evidence of this 
is found in the characteristics of the material. Neat 
Portland cement in setting, rises in temperature over 
a range of 60 deg. Fahr. to 150 deg. Fahr. in 12 hours, 
while a mixture of one part Portland cement and one 
part sand only rises in temperature during setting from 
60 deg. Fahr, to possibly 70 deg. Fahr., or not in excess 
of 10 deg. Fahr. in 12 hours. This is ample reason for 
selecting a mixture, for it is natural to expect consid- 
erable expansion to accompany the increase in tempera- 
ture during setting of neat cement, which will likewise 
be followed by contraction. This fact accounts. for the 
shrinkage cracks that have developed in joints made 
with neat cement. 

Neat cement has a greater tensile strength than ce- 
ment mixed with sand. But the strength of the latter 
when mixed one to one, is strong enough for any joint. 


Yarn AN ImporTANT Factor. 


Selection of material is of importance if success is 
to be attained. Quick setting cement is preferable, but 
cements in the local market give little choice in this 
respect. Good clean sand not too fine and not neces- 
sarily sharp, will make a strong mortar. The yarn is 
an important factor, the old hemp rope, the standing 
rigging from sailing vessels cannot be excelled. It. is 
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more convenient and easy to use jute packing or other 
yarns but it is worth the effort to secure the abandoned 
rigging of ships. 

The best mixture for the joint is three parts cement 
to one part sand and just sufficient water to make a 
dough that will hold its shape. The quantity of ce- 
ment, sand and water should be mixed as necessary, 
for each joint as it is made. 

In laying pipe for cement joints the procedure is very 
much as with lead with a few additional precautions. 
The pipe must be in its permanent resting place well 
blocked and tamped. As much as possible of its sur- 
face should be covered with earth so as to protect it 
from change of atmospheric temperatures. Avoid step- 
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A CROSS SECTION OF THE JOINT—THIS ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWS THE RELATIVE PLACING OF THE YARN AND 
THE CEMENT IN THE JOINT. 


ping on the pipe when getting in and out of the ditch; 
this should be a hard and fast rule particularly after 
cement joints have been made up and are green. Joints 
are best made in the afternoon, permitted to set through 
the night and tested the first thing in the morning. If 
found tight, backfilling should be done at once to pro- 
tect pipe from the heat of day. Joints left exposed 
during the day must be shielded from the sun’s rays, 
it is well to cover them with a wet sack as additional 
protection. 


MAKING THE JOINT 


In making the joint the bell is first cleaned of all dirt 
by use of the hand bellows. Then a strip of hemp yarn 
is placed in the bell and driven home; this should be 
made gas tight. The balance of the bell is then filled 
with the mixture of cement grout ; this is usually placed 
in the joint with the fingers and rammed in by a yarn- 
ing iron or a wooden tool of similar shape. The cement 
is packed until it properly fills the bell, then another 
strip of yarn, coated with mortar, is set in the bottom 
of the bell and forced into the lead ring of the bell. It 
is then driven to place by working up each side of the 
joint. The cement mixture is forced out at the top, 
caught, and saved for pointing up the joint. When the 
second yarn is in place it sets just back of the lead 
ring. The balance of the space to the face of the bell 
is filled with either neat cement or the same mixture 
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and the entire joint pointed at an angle of 45 degre 
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The sable dttachedes f the ma- 
terial.and laber necessary, on lead and»eement join! 
Ids the result of “Actual experience and observatio: 
over a period of two years. During this time we have 
had occasion to lay pipe of all sizes excepting the 30 in. 
cast iron with both lead or cement. 
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To Give Employees Direct and Material In- 
terest in the Utilities Apparently the 
Aim of the Companies 


The New York Times’ Annalist, Aug. 25, in an article 
describes the growth of customer and employee owne 
ship among public utility companies, including the sub 
sidiaries of the Standard Gas and Electric Compan, 
The Annalist finds that: 

“In these difficult days of sharp economic conflicts 
the corporation is beginning to consider itself fortunate, 
indeed, which maintains at the same time the good-wi'! 
and co-operation of its employees, of the public 
serves and of its security owners. In New York Cii\ 
a street railway strike recently disclosed bitterness of 
workers toward the management, antipathy of the tra\ 
elling public against both the traction employees and 
the company, and marked discouragement of stock and 
bond owners over the whole situation which had re 
sulted in a stoppage of operations. Frequently—it 
might be said usually—the citizens take sides with either 
the men or the management when a public utility con 
cern experiences labor troubles. Their sympathies sre 
aroused or they are moved by factors affecting their 
convenience in travel, and that they have a great deal 
of weight in the effectiveness of a strike is proved by 
the efforts always put forth by the contending parties 
to gain their support. 

“All of which leads up to the statement that an im 
portant movement is gaining force in several separate 
and distinct localities of the country to eliminate the 
three-sided controversy when capital, representing pub 
lic utility companies, and labor fail to hit it off. Fur- 
ther, the practically new development has as an equally 
important and correlated purpose the raising of money 
for plant extension and betterments in the regions where 
the corporations produce and sell their electric power, 
gas for fuel and light for their service in the form of 
street transportation. The utility companies are seek- 
ing to give employees so direct and material an interest 
in the properties for which they work that they will 
not act hastily over differences with the employees. The 
companies are making efforts to cement the interest of 
the people to company interests in such a way that sug- 
gestions for rate increases will receive at least a fair 
hearing, with chances more than ever that propoasls 
will be allowed through public acceptance when justifi- 
cation on economic grounds can be made.” 
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But in sparing our contemporary embarrassment, 
looking upon its action in the most charitable light, we 
must not do an injustice to Mr. Weedon. 

_ Was he, after all these months to consider the matter, 
so proud of his extemporaneous effort that he must 
needs give the world a second time the benefit of his 
ideas on this particular niatter? 

We are quite well acquainted with Mr. Weedon’s 
methods, style and abilities. Like most advertising men 
he doubtless places high value in the effectiveness of 
repetition. 

It is quite likely that he might give voice to the same 
thoughts a second time, but we were certain he would 
not do so in the same words. These instrumentalities 
of expression have a wide range. There are 2,757 
pages of words and their definitions listed in one stand- 
ard dictionary, and with a very small proportion of 
them at his command-one. might easily tell the same 
story several times over with very little similarity of 
wording. It is difficult to believe that so skilled a 
worker as Mr. Weedon was so hard pressed for vo- 
cabulary that he must express the same thoughts after 
several months interval in practically the same words 
he used on the first occasion. 

Another reason we cahnot believe that this is a sec- 
ond effort on Mr. Weedon’s part is that the article is 
signed “John Weedon.” The original utterance at the 
Illinois convention was delivered by one John F. 
Weedon, who is more or less generally known in the 
gas field as publicity man for the People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Company of Chicago. 

It must have been a lean week for our contemporary, 
but even at that he should have thought twice before 
he resurrected an utterance one might say of Mr. 
Weedon’s impetuous youth and on the spur of the 
moment. Maybe if this young writer had known he was 
going to be blared forth in capital letters as an author in 
a real business paper, he might have wanted the privilege 
of rounding off has commas a little more ornately or of 
relieving the machine-gun brevity of his sentences with 
some flowing rhetoric more in keeping with the tastes 
of those who aspire to authorship. 





Should We Stop Building 


Material costs are high. Labor is high and wants 
to go higher. It is right that we should stop and 
ask if now is the time to build that which we can 
postpone. 

No sane man can believe that anything will go 
materially lower for a year, perhaps several years, 
to come. Do we really gain anything, then, by 
waiting? 

There is the prospective builder of a home. Old 
houses he cannot buy except at vastly and properly 
inflated prices. The owners who have carried them 





through lean years have a right to recoup at a time 
they can get anything they ask for. 

He cannot build except perhaps at a cost almost 
double that for which he could have built five years 
ago. 

He must, however, have a roof over his head. 

He may, perhaps, rent—but at from twenty-five to 
a hundred per cent more than he could have rented 
for five years ago. 

Does this man really lose, then, when he builds? 
Even if costs of building go down eventually to what 
they were five years ago, isn’t it possible he may pay 
extra in rent as much or almost as much as he saves 
by not building now? 

Gas companies theoretically should be given a re- 
turn that leaves them a reasonable dividend after 
expenses, which now are inflated, are met. We 
know that, generally speaking, this is not the case, 
but it should be, and, for the sake of argument, we 
will assume that it is. 

What is lost, then, if we build now? Our struc- 
ture may cost fifty thousand dollars where normally 
—we still view the situation of five years ago as nor- 
mal—it would cost twenty-five thousand dollars. 
But what difference does it make if we get our re- 
turn on fifty thousand? The “nigger in the wood- 
pile” lies in the fact that some day such a structure 
might again cost thirty-five thousand dollars. Regu- 
latory. commissions might expect the utility then to 
be content with a return on that amount. Some 
municipality might want to take it in at that amount. 

Capital has a right to inquire and be reassured of 
the security of an investment. Government bodies 
should give it this assurance. The thing is to leave 
no obstacle in the way that holds that structure back. 

Bolshevism is not feared generally in this coun- 
try “because our people are generally educated and 
realize the consequences of anarchy.” But how will 
this education avail if there is unemployment on top 
of desperately high cost of living? With the wolf 
at the door the “bust” has already come to the in- 
dividual thus situated. What matters it, then, to 
him if the consequence of his running amuck will be 
a “bust” for everybody? 

There must be intelligence enough in the land to 
guard against unemployment of any class of workers, 
and that is the direction we are apparently headed 
for in some cases. 

Even if we must pay subsidy to prevent it, un- 
employment must not come. The subsidy may cut 
even into principal, but surely in time of stress a 
half a loaf is better than none. 

Labor’s demands for higher wage will continue as 
long as living costs are high. Close examination in 
the majority of cases may perhaps reveal that they 
are not altogether unjustified; that they are not 
always prompted by greed, but by grim necessity. 
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Stopping the wheels of industry will not solve the 
problem. It will merely condemn to starvation a 
considerable body of human beings who may not 
be content to starve passively. 

The one way out is feverish activity. If the profit 
on one item of production is pared down by high 
wages and consequent high materials cost, increase 
the aumber of that item produced. 

It isn’t a pleasant situation at the best. But it 
exists and must be met with. Laying down will not 
solve it. It will merely nurture a vexation into a 
menace, 

All must live, all have a right to live provided they 
are willing to exchange for their livelihood their in- 
dustry. 

Providing the work for them to do is the only safe 
pathway out of the difficult. Providing the funds to 
pay the extra cost lies only in greater production 
efficiency and volume. 


Asleep at the Desk with the Day’s Work a 
Quarter Undone 


Without venturing too deeply into the realms of 
the unfamiliar, permit us to suggest that even at 
this day headwork is a unnatural form of human 
effort. We do not know really whether there is any 
scientific reasoning that will justify this assertion, 
but, we make it,-with considered boldness, because 
experience has demonstrated that to us, at least, it 
has always been a more or less uncongenial under- 
taking. 

We can spade up chicken runs with a certain de- 
gree of pleasure and have always delighted to match 
our powers, reinforced with a crowbar or lever of 
some form against apparently immovable objects. 
And, even though the satisfaction of achievement is 
not there, we never have begrudged the five miles 
or so we have pulled on oars to catch five or six 
small sunfish. 

But when it comes to devoting a half hour’s study 
to a proper use of the English language—my, how 
the soul revolts! 

Working indoors, away from the bright sunshine 
and nature-created breezes, likewise is unnatural to 
man, at least except in nasty weather, and is more or 





less repugnant. 

A considerable proportion of thosé who read this 
journal are indoor workers who labor with their 
heads. 

Some few of them, we understand, sometimes ex- 
perience a tendency towards the wane of the after- 
noon to doze at their desk. This tendency may be 
aggravated by too little sleep the night before, too 
heavy a luncheon or too close an atmosphere. But 
even with these influences absent, it sometimes exists 
just the same. 


It is disagreeable and embarrassing. Likewise it 
represents decreased efficiency. And it can be elim- 
inated. It’s simply a matter of keeping one’s 
vigor up. 

This means some form of physical effort that will 
freshen up the blood and keep the physical man up. 
It should be made daily, but not necessarily lengthi- 
ly. Dependent upon the system utilized, as little as 
fifteen minutes thus spent should suffice. 

If there is no one else to advise as to a system, 
make friends with an ex-soldier. Get him to teach 
you the setting-up exercises they taught him in the 
army. Go through them daily, and do it with the 
fresh air blowing. 





A Reminder to the Man Who Was in 
the Service 
John D. Kuster Voices What All Are Aware of, the Seeming 


Forgetfulness and Indifference to the Sacrifices Made, and 
Points Out How Quickly All This Must Pass 


To those members who were actively in the war serv- 
ice I want to say that we are proud of you, declared 
John D. Kuster, in his presidental address before the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association. It is all so recent, it 
may not mean much to you now; and you may think 
that people show little appreciation and forget quickly 
the sacrifices that you made, but the results of your 
accomplishments won’t be forgotten and the world won’t 
forget what the Americans did, and your children won’t 
forget that “Daddy” was in that scrap, and you your- 
selves can’t help but feel just a little pride and secret 
joy that you were in it. 

The full story of the mobilization of this country’s 
manhood and resources; its industries and food prod- 
ucts can hardly be told. It started slowly, but gathered 
a momentum and volume in a few months that soon 
eased the sobs of despair in the hearts of the Allies, and 
threw the fear of God, the American God, the liberty- 
loving God of Washington into the enemy, and demon- 
strated to the Prussian War Lords that liberty and jus- 
tice had its birth in America 150 years ago, and that 
Americans of this generation would see that this blessed 
heritage should not perish. 

The public utilities and the big industries of this na- 
tion are largely responsible for the early victory, and 
in the two years just past have by their wonderful per- 
formance answered all the criticisms of the enemies 
of “big business” and justified their existence. May all 
these critics in future be reminded that the owners and 
employees alike enlisted for duty overseas or at home, 
and gave freely and without limit of men, money and 
production, without which the Allies, this nation, these 
industries, and the thoughtless critics would have per- 
ished together. . 

In this death struggle the gas fraternity has had a 
noble part, many of its brave and brilliant young men 
gave all and made the supreme sacrifice. Gas engi- 
neers and chemists were in demand, and their training 
and education had equipped them for immediate and 
valuable service to the country, in the innovation in 
modern warfare instigated by the fiendish enemy in the 
use of poisonous gas. 
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When $750,000,000 Is Spent Annually in 
This Country for Advertising, When 


Even Banks Consider the Good-will 
Created by It in Granting Credit, 
Is It Necessary to Ask Will It Pay 
the Gas Company to Avail It- 
self of Its Possibilities? 


G. Douglas Mantle Suggests a Plan for the Gas Company to Adopt in 
Launching into Advertising—Things Needful in the Adver- 
tisements That Bring Returns 


It is estimated that $750,000,000 is 
expended annually on advertising in 
the United States, and of this sum 
by far the greater portion is spent 
by companies in the highest financial 
standing, whose appropriation in- 
creases year by vear, and who will 
frankly admit that without this stim- 
ulus to their business they could 
scarcely exist, declared G. Douglas 
Mantle in a paper presented at the 
recent annual convention Of the Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Association. 

The principal banks of America, 
comprising the American Bankers’ 
Association, were asked by Printer’s 
Ink of 1914 if they would take into 
consideration in granting credit the 
good-will created by advertising. A 
majority of those who replied stated 
that due consideration for the good- 
will should be given in granting loans, 
and one bank, which is generally re- 
garded as conservative, went so far 
as to say that “a certain proportion 
of the advertising expenditure should 
be shown on the books as investment, 
the portion to be determinted by a 
comparison of the results which had 
been obtained, with the reasonable 
expectation of results to come in the 
future.” 

In 1919, five years later, practically 
all of the banks addressed are them- 
selves using advertising space freely. 

With this example of the develop- 








ment of advertising in the necessarily 
most conservative profession, it be- 
comes almost a platitude to say that 
advertising is an absolute necessity 
to modern business. 


EssENTIALS OF Goop ADVERTISING. 


Advertising is not a matter of fill- 
ing a certain amount of contracted 
for newspaper space with words. It 
is as much a science as any branch 
of engineering, with definite rules for 
the application of definite psycholog- 
ical forces. 

The successful advertising cam- 
paign must be planned far ahead, 
allowance must be made for every 
influencing factor, favorable or un- 
favorable, and through all the idea 
must remain uppermost that the 
campaign has but one object—to sell 
gas. 

Close co-operation with the sales 
department is essential, and to en- 
sure success the sales and advertis- 
ing departments should work together 
as one unit, for it is just as possible 
for one department to completely 
nullify the work of the other by lack 
of harmony, as it is possible for both 
to more than double their efficiency 
by careful co-ordination of effort. 

Advertising and personal salesman- 
ship do not conflict in any way, on 
the contrary skillful advertising must 
be a great assistance to the salesman. 


a? 


“|. 
a — 


It may be said that there are four 
distinct phases in the accomplishment 
of any sale: (1) Obtaining the pro- 


spective customer’s attention; (2) 
Creating the desire for the article 
that is for sale; (3) Making it clear 
that the article is easy to purchase; 
(4) Obtaining the signature to the 
order. 


SALESMAN, BUT Better Paip STILL 
NECESSARY. 


No one who has had experience 
in the sale of gas can seriously dis- 
pute that the salesman is necessary 
in completing phases (3) and (4), 
that is, in answering inquiries cre- 
ated by the advertising and in closing 
sales. It has, however, been proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
phases (1) and (2), the attraction 
of the attention of the consumer and 
the creation of the desire to buy are 
more efficiently accomplished by in- 
telligent and consistent advertising 
than by direct sales effort. 

The salesman may make his twenty 
or thirty calls a day, but it is only by 
the rarest of luck that he calls upon 
the consumer at the psychological 
moment. 

The newspaper, on the other hand, 
carries the message into the great 
majority of homes every day, and by 
intelligent presentation and constant 
reiteration drives the point home 
slowly but surely. At last one eve- 
ning when “hubby” has settled down 
in his easy chair with his pipe, his 
wife perches on the arm and tells 
him of the troubles she has had in 
getting hot water for the kiddies’ 
baths. She hands him the evening 
paper open at the gas company’s at- 
tractive water heater advertisement, 
and hubby, mellow under the influ- 
ence of a good and ample dinner, 
tells her to telephone the company in 
the morning. 

Now, it was not until the wife 
started reading the series of adver- 
tisements that she realized that the 
hot water problem worried her at all, 
but after reading them every time 
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she lit the stove to get a Tittle hot 
water, the “just turn the faucet” 
story réturred to her mind; “and as 
sueéeeding ‘advertisements drove 
home, one after another, the advan- 
tages of the gas water heater the 
desire was converted to a positive 
need. It would have needed many 
calls of a salesman to accomplish this 
work, even had he been able to fill 
the first essential of a sale by gaining 
the woman’s attention. 

The old time solicitor seems to be 
rapidly becoming extinct, but adver- 
tising makes possible the employment 
of a different type of salesman at 
higher remuneration because of the 
increased efficiency of his efforts. 


Tue Tests OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 


A good advertisement must satis- 
factorily answer five questions: (1) 
Will it attract the attention of the 
consumer it is intended to reach? 
(2) Is it specific? (3) Is it forcible? 
(4) Is it plausible? (5) Is it sin- 
cere? 

No piece of copy should be allowed 
to go to press which does not answer 
these questions. Every word that is 
extraneous to them should be elim- 
inated. 

In writing copy it should be borne 
in mind that the reader of a paper 
does not primarily desire to read the 
advertisements, and it is almost 
against his will that his attention must 
be attracted and held until the story 
is told. In preparing copy, therefore, 
the writer must put himself in the 
place of the prospective consumer 
and only present such matter as will 
be of definite interest and at the same 
time create the desire to possess. 

Study of a skillfully composed ad- 
vertisement will show that when the 
attention has once been attracted to 
the first line it is difficult to stop 
reading until the whole story has 
been absorbed. The subject is 
smoothly and logically developed 
from the first interest creating sen- 
tence to the final urging to imme- 
diate action. 

An advertisement consisting of 
bald disjointed statements, or con- 
taining matter extraneous to the five 
essentials is not efficient. The atten- 
tion of the reader will wander from 
the subject at the slightest excuse 
and cannot be regained. 

If the appliance advertised has 
many points of appeal, the main part 
of each of a series of advertisements 
should be devoted to one of these 
points, with but the briefest summary 





of the rest. An advertisement con- 
taining too many appeals becomes 
confusing and has no retention value. 


ADVERTISING Must Be ConsISTENT 


The habits of consumers are not 
changed in a day, and just as it is 
the constant drop of water that wears 
away the stone, it is the consistent 
advertiser that produces results. 

Advertising with the sole purpose 
of attracting the attention of consum- 
ers, and creating their desire for the 
appliance to be featured, should be 
run long before the commencement 
of any special sales campaign. When 
the campaign actually starts large 
spaces should be devoted to purely 
merchandising copy, that is, to con- 
vincing the consumer that the appli- 
ance is easy to buy and to securing 
his immediate order. To start ad- 
vertising and campaign at the same 
time is to greatly reduce the efficiency 
of both efforts. 

In this connection it is suggested 
to.the smaller companies that they 
should use newspaper space consist- 
ently throughout the year, and reap 
the harvest of their advertising by 


means of periodical sales campaigns. 


By arranging these campaigns to fol- 
low one another in a number of ad- 
jacent towns, these companies might 
profitably follow the example of the 
California electrical fraternity in hir- 
ing one good salesman to work for 
several companies. 


THE ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


Two factors decide the amount of 
money which can profitably be spent 
on advertising by any company. 
First, the volume of new business it 
is possible to obtain; second, the 
amount that can profitably be spent 
to secure that new business. If it 
can be shown that a definite volume 
of new business can be obtained for 
the expenditure of a proportion of 
the receipts which still leaves a good 
margin of profit, the question of the 
advertising appropriation becomes a 
simple business proposition and 
should be decided as such. 

If, as I hope to be able to prove, 
in the great majority of cases new 
business can be obtained for the ex- 
penditure only of the actual savings 
in the cost of gas due to the increased 
output, and leaving the margin of 
profit untouched, it would seem that 
no company could reasonably neglect 
to adopt a progressive sales and ad- 
vertising policv. 





It is true that the most skillful ad- 
vertising man cannot say that the in- 
vestment of a certain sum will pro- 
duce a certain definite volume of new 
business, and for this reason adver- 
tising is still regarded by many of 
the old school of business men as 
more or less of a gamble. 

The skilled advertising man has, 
however, learned from that most ex- 
cellent of all teachers, experience, 
that a certain sum invested in care- 
fully planned publicity must result 
in returns which approximately aver- 
age. If, therefore, he anticipates re- 
sults based on the low point of his 
average chart, he is safe in guaran- 
teeing those results and will himself 
be greatly disappointed if his guar- 
antee is not greatly exceeded. 


FALLACY OF MAKING APPROPRIATION 
CONDITIONAL ON YEAR 


The general practice in allotting 
appropriations to the sales and ad- 
vertising departments appears to be 
to increase the previous year’s ap- 
propriation a little if times are good, 
and to reduce it considerably if times 
are bad. Consequently it is almost 
impossible for either department to 
plan its work ahead intelligently and 
the results obtained are far poorer 
than they otherwise would be. In 
fact, it is often difficult for them to 
produce any tangible evidence of the 
degree to which they have executed 
their primary function—the sale of 
gas. 

There is unfortunately a tendency 
to judge the efficiency of the new 
business departments entirely by their 
profit on the sale of appliances and 
to overlook their real reason for ex- 
istence. This policy would seem to 
be comparable to judging the success 
of the sales department of a tobacco 
company by the profit made on the 
sale of cigarette papers. 

In view of the trend of modern 
business it is remarkable that whilst 
every device known to science which 
can be used to reduce costs or im- 
prove service has been adopted by 
our engineering departments, little 
effort has been made to employ the 
equivalent advances made in the sci- 
ences of advertising and salesman- 
ship. 

For this condition of affairs I be- 
lieve that we, the sales and advertis- 
ing men, are totally to blame. It is 
not to be believed that an expenditure 
of thousands of dollars upon some 
engineering improvement is made at 
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the direct instigation of the execu- 
tives of any company. On the con- 
trary, the engineering department, 
before asking for any appropriation, 
is careful to prepare an elaborate re- 
port proving that the advantages of 
the improvermient in question more 
than outweigh its cost, and it is only 
on the conclusive showing of this 
report that the expenditure will be 
approved. 

New-business departments do not, 
on the other hand, prepare a state- 
ment of anticipated results which 
would justify an annual appropria- 
tion commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the work which, in the in- 
terests of the company alone, they 
should be expected to do. 

If those responsible for the new- 
business departments would care- 
fully survey their territories and de- 
cide upon the volume of new busi- 
ness they could reasonably expect to 
produce during the coming year, and 
could guarantee to obtain this new 
business at a cost which would be 
profitable to the company, they 
would be in a position at least as 
favorable as that of the engineering 
or other departments in asking for 
appropriations. 

It may be objected that whereas 
engineering improvements are a cap- 
ital charge, advertising expenditure 
must be charged against revenue. The 
opinion of the members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association should cov- 
er this objection, and while it is not 
claimed that it would be good book- 
keeping to charge advertising to any- 
thing but revenue, the good-will cre- 
ated by advertising is as valuable an 
asset to any company as any of the 
material that appears upon the in- 
ventory. 

When the new business depart- 
ments undertake to secure a definite 
volume of new business during the 
year the company has automatically 
adopted a policy of expansion which 
must not only increase its good-will 
value but at the same time have a 
vitalizing influence on every officer 
and employee. Further, the sales and 
advertising departments are for the 
first time placed on a definite effi- 
ciency basis. 

The executives of gas companies 
are first and foremost, business men 
whose primary object it is, in the 
broadest sense, to sell gas and any 
argument that goes to prove that 
more gas can be sold at a profitable 
figure must receive their careful con- 
sideration. 

The plan I am about to suggest as 








possibly worthy of the consideration 
of the new-business departments in- 
volves, therefore: (1) A guarantee 
to secure a definite increased gas con- 
sumption during the fiscal year; (2) 
An additional guarantee to secure this 
new business at a cost not to exceed 
a specified maximum, and, (3) The 
presentation of a chart showing, in 
the great majority of cases, that the 
cost of securing the business will be 
more than offset by the saving in the 
cost of gas due to the increased out- 
put. 

The actual volume of new business 
that is to be guaranteed during the 
year will depend entirely upon local 
conditions, and is not of material im 
portance to the success of the plan. 
It may, however, be said that the 
greater the volume that can be guar- 
anteed, the better in every way will 
be the showing. In most cases the 
simplest plan is to make a superficial 
survey of the possible field and then 
undertake to increase the present an- 
nual output by 2 definite percentage. 

The cost of securing this new busi- 
ness will again vary with local condi- 
tions, and the results of previous 
sales efforts must be used as a guide 
in preparing this estimate. 

To be of some assistance in decid- 
ing this point, the estimated increased 
gas consumption resulting from a 
number of carefully planned sales 
efforts was compared with the cost 
of advertising, salesmen and super- 
vision, and it was found that the cost 
averaged 92 cents per dollar of esti- 
mated increased revenue, excluding 
any profit on the sale of appliances. 

Allowing, for reasons which will 
be explained later, for the profit on 
ranges and water heaters only, the 
cost was reduced to an average of 
15 cents per dollar of estimated in- 
creased revenue. 

In preparing these figures the cred- 
it taken was based on the ascertained 
average annual consumption of each 
appliance. These figures were ob- 
tained by the sales manager of each 
property and approved by the gen- 
eral manager before being used. It 
should be noted that no credit was 
taken for any appliance which re- 
placed an existing appliance, as it is 
essential to the success of the plan 
that the revenue shown should be 
increased revenue only. 

These estimated increased revenue 
reports are of inestimable value to 
any gas company, large or small. 
They should be checked periodically 
against the gross revenue reports. If 
it is found that the gross revenue 





dees not increase in proportion to 
the estimated increased revenue, a 
general or local falling off in the 
consumption on existing appliances 
is indicated and may possibly be cor- 
rected by some good advertising re- 
garding the increased use of existing 
appliances. : 

It will have been noticed above, 
that no credit was taken for the profit 
on the sale of appliances other than 
ranges and water heaters, and it may 
be interesting to note that in several 
cases which were analyzed the profits 
on the sale of these appliances alone 
were more than sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the sales and advertising 
departments. The average cost was 
raised to 15 cents by reason of the 
fact that several of the companies 
did not handle appliances of any kind. 

Personally I am of the opinion that 
a good merchandising profit should 
be made on those appliances for 
which there is a created demand, but 
from a sales and advertising stand- 
point it is doubtful if there is any 
justification for profit on appliances 
for which the demand is yet to be 
created, as for instance house heat- 
ing and industrial appliances, if it 
can be shown that such profit mili- 
tates against an increased sale of gas 
through these outlets. 

Some interesting figures can be 
obtained by capitalizing the gas rev- 
enue from the number of appliances 
which can be sold with a profit and 
adding to this the profit on the appli- 
ances, and then comparing this total 
with the capitalized gas revenue 
which would be obtained from the 
number of appliances which it is es- 
timated could be sold without a 
profit. 


PayING For New Business Out oF 
Repucep Costs. 


The new business departments 
having decided upon the cost for 
which they are prepared to under- 
take to secure the guaranteed volume 
of new business, it remains to be seen 
if the company can profitably bea‘ 
this cost, and if the proposition is 
sufficiently attractive to secure the 
necessary appropriation from the 
management. 

Any manufacturing or mercantile 
concern that could hold its sales and 
advertising expenses down to 20 per 
cent of the selling price would con- 
sider itself in ‘an exceptionally fortu- 
nate position. 

The gas company is in a different 
position in that the placing of an 
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appliance by the new-business de- 
partments represents a revenue rather 
than an immediate profit. It can, 
however, be readily proved that the 
placing of any appliance will produce 
a gas revenue for an average of at 
least ten years. By capitalizing this 
revenue it is possible to arrive at a 
basis comparable with the sale of or- 
dinary merchandise, and one that 
more graphically represents the value 
of the new business to the company. 

Allowing 7 per cent interest on the 
capitalization, the present worth of 
a revenue of one dollar for ten years 
is roughly $9.60, and this figure there- 
fore represents the value to the gas 
company of every dollar’s worth of 
increased business due to the efforts 
of the new-business departments. It 
is important to note that the cost of 
new business should be regarded as a 
percentage of this capitalized value 
rather than as a percentage of the 
revenue itself. 

Now, if an analysis be made of the 
operating expenses of any gas com- 
pany, it will be found that the cost 
of a thousand feet of gas can be di- 
vided into two parts, (1) the actual 
cost of the gas in the holder, which 
may for the purpose of this paper be 
regarded as constant, irrespective of 
the output, and (2) the cost of dis- 
tribution, collections, supervision, in- 
terest on capital invested in plant, 
etc., which, in normal circumstances, 
gradually becomes less as the output 
increases. 

In all but the most exceptional 
cases, therefore, every foot of in- 
creased gas consumption is worth 
more to the company than each pre- 
ceding foot, and if an estimate be 
prepared showing the increased cost 
of distribution. collections, supervi- 
sion, interest on additional capital ex- 
penditure, etc., it will be found that 
this expense per thousand feet of 
additional output is not nearly so 
great as the equivalent expense per 
thousand feet of the original output. 
The new total, including the guar- 
anteed increase. must therefore cost 
less per thousand cubic feet than did 
the original output. 

To consider an actual example. 
The estimated saving by the addition 
of 150,000,000 cu. ft. per annum to 
the output of a company sending out 
3,000,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per an- 
num was $37,500, this figure being 
furnished by the heads of the depart- 
ments interested and other than the 
sales department. In order to make 
the value of this saving in cost ap- 
parent it is necessary to capitalize it 
on the same basis as the estimated 





increased revenue, that is for ten 
years at a rate of 7 per cent, or 
roughly $360,000. 

The increased revenue guaranteed 
by the sales department in this case 
was $127,000, or capitalized $1,217,- 
000. This company could, therefore, 
afford to pay $360,000 to secure a 
capitalized revenue of $1,217,000 
without affecting their previous mar- 
gin of profit between the cost of gas 
per thousand cubic feet and the sell- 
ing price per thousand cubic feet. 
As a matter of fact, the sales man- 
ager’s estimate of the cost of secur- 
ing this business, ignoring profit on 
appliances, was $102,000 so that this 
particular company stands to save 
$12,500 per annum in the cost of gas, 
in addition to the profit on the addi- 
tional output based on the old mar- 
gin. 

Some time ago the writer had oc- 
casion to make sales analyses of the 
properties of a large holding com- 
pany, the investigation covering a 
number of large and small subsidiary 
companies operating under a great 
variety of conditions. In every case 
it could be shown that the savings 
effected by a reasonable increase in 
output more than offset the cost of 
securing the new business. Peculiar- 
ly enough, the worse the apparant 
financial position of the company, the 
more was new business effort neces- 
sary. In fact, we were able to show 
that two companies, the condition of 
which was regarded as desperate by 
the holding company, could be put 
on a solid financial basis by a little 
consistent and efficient new business 
effort. 

The analysis is very readily made 
for any property, but it may be in- 
teresting to note that out of all the 
properties analyzed there was not 
one that could not afford to pay 10 
per cent of the capitalized estimated 
increased revenue to secure the new 
business and sti!l repay itself this out- 
lay out of the savings effected in the 
cost of gas. 

It is not claimed that the plan 
exactly as outlined must necessarily 
apply in all cases but it is hoped that 


it will at least suggest to the new® 


business men modifications which 
may help to establish on their right- 
ful plane the big factors in the future 
development of the gas industry—the 
sales and advertising departments. 


Sanitary Heatinc Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will occupy Booth 
No. 52% at the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Convention Exhibit. 





Louisville Company Inaugu- 
rates Home Economy De- 
partment 


A new field of activity has been 
opened for the commercial depart- 
ment of the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company with the inaugura- 
tion of its home economy bureau. 
The innovation will be in charge 
of Miss Grace Otter, under the su- 
pervision of Robert Montgomery, 
manager of the commercial depart- 
ment, who is responsible for the 
idea. Miss Otter is a graduate of 
the Kentucky College at Danville, 
has completed a course in home 
economics and is a specialist in 
dietetics. 

If a Louisville housewife finds. 
herself confronted with a dinner or 
luncheon party and a lack of ideas 
as to menus, table arrangements, 
or the proper way to cook a dish, 
she need only telephone Miss Otter 
who will immediately respond with 
suggestions, and will lend every 
possible assistance to make the af- 
fair a success. 

If a housewife is puzzling over 
the problem of relative food values 
with an eye to economy or health, 
Miss Otter will solve her problems. 

If it is a problem of house man- 
agement, a task of finding.the sim- 
plest and easiest way of arranging 
the housework, or the quickest and 
best way to wash the clothes or 
iron them, to clean house or cook 
a meal, Miss Otter is ready to as- 
sist the housewives of Louisville 
and vicinity. 

Miss Otter’s department will be 
fitted up with all the important gas 
and electric labor saving appliances 
for demonstration purposes. A 
series of newspaper advertisements 
which began in the Louisville daily 
papers last week concerning the 
“New Service” feature photographs 
of Miss Otter demonstrating vari- 
ous appliances, and invite requests 
for her new booklet, “Economy 
Helps for the Twentieth Century 
Housewife with Tested Recipes.” 
The booklet contains, besides 
menus and recipes, many sugges- 
tions for the saving of money, time 
and labor in household manage- 
ment. 


American Gas & Etectric Com- 
PANY has declared regular quarterly 
dividend of 2% per cent on common 
and 1% per cent on preferred stocks. 
common payable Oct. 1 to stock of 
record Sept. 19, and preferred Nov. 
1 to stock of record Oct. 17. 
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Otio S. Lasche Wins Prizes St. Louis Will Extend Its Gas 


for Window Displays at 
Convention 


Otto S. Lasche, display manager 
for the St. Clair County Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, of East St. Louis, IIl., 
won two first, two second, and one 
third prize for window displays at 
the recent convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men, 
held in Chicago. This was the larg- 
est number of prizes gained in the 
contest by any St. Louis man, though 
the St. Louis total ran up to twenty- 
nine. Mr. Lasche has been in charge 
of the window displays of the St. 
Clair County Gas & Electric Com- 
pany for the past year, and his ex- 
hibits of various methods of using 
gas to good advantage have attracted 
much attention. 


Louisville Company Completes 
Community House for Coal 
Mine Employees 

Saturday, Sept. 6, the Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company complet- 
ed its community house at Echols, 
Ky., and turned it over to the 
miners with appropriate cere- 
monies. In honor of the occasion 
the miners gave a picnic with the 
minstrel troupe of the employees 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company and officers of the Louis- 
ville’ company as guests. More 
than 2,000 people attended the pic- 
nic. There was a baseball game in 
the afternoon, and in the evening 
a minstrel show was held in a nat- 
ural amphitheater formed by two 
hills. The meeting was addressed 
by Donald McDonald, manager of 


+ the Louisville Gas & Electric Com, 


pany. A part of the program in- 
cluded a tour of inspection of the 
coal mine for the visitors. 





Tue Peroptes Gas Licut & Coke 
Company, of Chicago, was rep- 
resented at the eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Safety Coun- 
cil in Cleveland, Oct. 1-4, by John P. 
Stokes, of the engineering and street 
department of the company. 





Lighting System 

James A. Hooke, director of pub- 
lic utilities of St. Louis, has dis- 
missed his plan for the electrification 
of the entire lighting system of the 
city of St. Louis, Mo., and has 
turned over to the Board of Alder- 
men a plan for dividing the lighting 
contract of the city into three parts, 
one for electric lighting, one for gas 
lighting and the third for naphtha 
lighting. 

The Laclede Gas Company owns 
the poles and equipment for gas 
lighting and those for electric light- 
ing, but the service on the naphtha 
lights is furnished by the Welsbach 
Company of Philadelphia. The plan 
calls for the elimination of the naph- 
tha lighting, if the cost is not too 
great. If the expense of the change 
runs too high the naphtha lights will 
be used for a year longer. The new 
plan proposes that the poles and 
equipment be bought and gas pur- 
chased on the 1,000 cu. ft. basis. The 
city is at present paying $526,742 
annually; under Mr. Hooke’s plan 
it was save about $25,000. 


Recent Additions to A. G. A. 
Exhibitors List 

The following is the latest report 
received of additions to the list of 
exhibitors for the American Gas As- 
sociation convention : 

Booth 58'%4—Schaeffer & Buden- 
berg Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Booth 59%—The U. G. I. Con- 
tracting Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Booth 604%—The Foxboro Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Booth 6444—Dayton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


20,000,000 Cu. Ft. Gasser 
Brought In 
& Refining 


The American Oil 


Company reports the bringing in of 
a 20,000,000-foot gas weli on the 
Bauchus farm in section 17-4-6, three 
miles north of Ada, Okla. 


Accuracy of Meters Shows 
Up Well in Recent Test 


According to a report received 
from the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, during the month of 
August last there were 905,501 g:s 
meters in use in New York City in 
the boroughs of Manhattan and tlhe 
Bronx. Of that number 25 meters 
were tested as to accuracy by thie 
Public Service Commission, First 
District, of New York. Tests 
showed that 11 of the meters were 
correct, 13 were running “slow”; in 
other words, not measuring all the 
gas those 13 consumers had used, and 
only one meter was found to be run- 
ning a trifle “fast.” 


Koppers Company of 
Pittsburgh Exhibits 
Coal By-Products 


Statement Gives Reason Certain By- 
products Are Produced 


An exhibit of the by-products 
obtained from the coking of Illi- 
nois coal formed one of the inter- 
esting features of the great Chem- 
ical Exposition in Chicago the 
week of Sept. 22. This display, 
which was under the direction of 
the research department of the 
Koppers Company, of Pittsburgh, 
was based upon a test recently 
made by the National Bureau of 
Standards and the National Bu- 
reau of Mines at the Minnesota By- 
Product Coke Company’s plant at 
St. Paul. 

On a large table in the center of 
the booth was shown a pile of the 
coal tested, and in flasks grouped 
around it the various by-products 
obtained from it. The exhibit was 
arranged in exact proportion to the 
recovery from 100 lb. of coal to the 
relative quantities were plainly 
shown. 

The yields per net ton were as 
follows: 

Coke, 1,420 Ib. 

Ammonium sulphate, 28 Ib. 

Tar, 8.23 gal. 
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Crude light oil, 4.03 gal. 
Gas, 11,660 cu. ft. 

The remainder of the Koppers 
exhibit was made up of two very 
large drawings of a modern by- 
products coke plant, a model of 
the Koppers oven and photographs 
ot recent installations. 

The examination of coal for by- 
product recovery cannot be made 
by ordinary methods of chemical 
analysis, declares a statement is- 
sued from the company’s labora- 
tory in connection with the exhibit. 
Characterizing as incorrect and 
misleading the common idea that 
ammonia, gas, benzine, etc., are 
contained in coal as iron is con- 
tained in iron ore, the statement 
says: 

“It is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter for a chemist to analyze the 
iron ore and tell you exactly how 
much iron can be obtained from it. 
With a sample of coal it is entirely 
diferent. Coal does not contain 
ammonia, naphthalene, benzine. 
toluene or any of the thousands of 
by-products for which it ts famous, 
and what amounts of these sub- 
stances can be produced from a 
given sample of coal cannot be de- 
termined by the most expert chem- 
ist in the world if that chemist 
does not have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the by-product plant op- 
eration and of the behavior of dif- 
ferent kinds of coal under operat- 
ing conditions. A piece of coal, 
from this standpoint, is like a piece 
of uncultivated soil. Coal does not 
contain ammonia any more than 
the soil contains potatoes, but it 
contains the elements that under 
certain conditions may combine 
and form ammonia and other sub- 
stances. The amount of ammonia 
that a given coal will produce de- 
pends upon the rate of heating, the 
initial and final temperature, the 
size, shape and material of the con- 
tainer, the presence of foreign sub- 
stances, and other conditions. The 
same is true of each of the other 
numerous by-products.” 


Central Illinois Company Will 
Raise Steam Heating Rate 


A proposed advance in rates for 
steam-heating service by the Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany is being considered by the 
State Public Utilities Commission. 
The cities involved in the petitions 
aie Tuscola and Matoon, Ill. Com- 
missioner Shaw is in charge of the 
hearings. 





Gehnrich Indirect Heat Oven 
Company Employees Re- 
ceive Life Insurance 


The Directors of the Gehnrich 
Indirect Heat Oven Company at 
their last board meeting voted to 
present a life insurance policy to 
everyone of their employees who 
have been with them for a period 
of two months or longer. 

The insurance took effect Aug. 
4, and policies were distributed in 
amounts of : 

$2,000 to those having served 3 
years or more 

$1,500 to those having served 18 
to 36 months. 

$1,000 to those having served 6 
to !8 months. 

$4500 to those having served 2 to 
6 months. 

The insurance is retroactive and 
in addition to the life insurance fea- 
ture the policies carry disability 
benefits during the time the insured 
is in employ of the company. The 
total.amount of insurance is close 
to $100,000. 


Fall River Company Will Issue 
5,000 Shares of “Employ- 
ees’ Stock” 


The Fall River Gas Electric Light 
Company has asked the Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Commission of Massachu- 
setts for authority to issue 5,000 
shares of employees’ stock at a par 
value of $10 in addition to 7,000 new 
shares of capital stock at a par value 
of $100. The company states that 
the request is made “for the mutual 
benefit of the corporation and its em- 
ployees and to enlist the interest of 
the latter in the efficient operation of 
the business.” 

The authorized outstanding issue 
is now 21,000 shares at a par value 
of $100. The proceeds of the issue 
will be used for extensions and im- 
provements in the plant and general 
purposes. 


Rochelle Company Makes Ap- 
plication for Advanced Rate 


An application for an advance 
in rates for general gas service in 
Rochelle, Ill., has been entered by 
the Rochelle Gas Company before 
the State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. The company is also ap- 
plying for a continuation of gas 
rates authorized by the commis- 
sion in orders of April 17, 1918, and 
March 5, 1919. 






Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany Offices Move to 
New York 


The Chicage Pneumatic Tool 
Company plans to move its general 
offices from Chicago to its new 
office building in New York, which 
is being erected at 6-8 East Forty- 
fourth Street. : 

The new building of the company 
will comprise ten floors, all of 
which will be taken up by the com- 
pany. The ground floor will be de- 
voted to a display of the “Chicago 
Pneumatic” products, including oil 
and gas engines, air compressors, 
pneumatic hammers, pneumatic and 
electric tools and rock and coal 
drills. 


Chicago Company Petitions 
Rehearing of Rate Case 


_ The question of higher gas rates 
for Chicago will be reopened be- 
fore the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission at the earliest opportunity. 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company has petitioned the com- 
mission to grant an immediate or- 
der which shall fix an early date 
for a rehearing of the case, which 
terminated last July with a deci- 
sion not entirely satisfactory to the 
company. The promise by the 
commission to valuate the prop- 
etty of the company and base new 
rates thereon is to be hurried into 
effect. 





Chicago Will Fight for Home 
Rule of Utilities 


Home rule over public utilities 
was set forth as the big objective 
of Chicago in the coming constitu- 
tional convention at a preliminary 
meeting of the city council’s con- 
stitutional convention committee. 
Concentration on the public utility 
issue, and one or two others, was 
promised at the meeting. 

George E. Cole, who attended the 
meeting, told the committee that he 
believes the city could get the home 
rule power it desires if it would 
agree to a provision limiting the 
representation of any one county 
in the State Senate to one-third of 
the membership of that body. He 
said that a great deal of Illinois 
State jealousy of Chicago is due to 
the fear that the city will eventually 
dominate the State Legislature. 
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Brooklyn Gas Strike Broken 


The strike of the gas fitters 
against the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company was officially declared 
off on Sept. 26. This was done at 
a statéd meeting of the Gas Work- 
ers’ Protective Union. A resolu- 
tion was passed officially declaring 
the strike off and directing the 
men to go back to work. There 
were present at this meeting rep- 
resentatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and they coun- 
seled the men to return to their 
employment. The men immedi- 
ately notified the company that 
they were ready to return to work. 


The strike started on Aug. 14, 
when 409 fitters quit work upon 
their demand for higher pay being 
refused. There was no union of 
the employees at the time of the 
declaration of the strike, but 
shortly after the men left the union 
was formed. This was done under 
the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


On Sept. 17 all the men em- 
ployed in the gas works broke 
away from the union and returned 
te their work. From that time 
on the desertions from the union 
occurred every day in small num- 
bers, until Sept. 24, when thirty- 
two fitters returned to work in a 
body. On Sept. 25 about 100 men 
showed their willingness to return 
to work. It was then that the 
leaders of the union issued direc- 
tions for the meeting of Sept. 26 
and called off the strike. The men 
returned to work, under their old 
conditions and their old rates of 
pay, as individuals. No conces- 
sions were made to them. The 
strike affected the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, the Flatbush Gas 
Company, the Newtown Gas Com- 
pany, the Jamaica Gas Light Com- 
pany, the Woodhaven Gas Light 
Company and the Richmond Hill 
& Queens County Gas Light Com- 
pany. 


New Gas Flow in Waco, Tex. 


It has been estimated by experts 
that there is an immense volume of 
gas in the well that is being drilled 
by the Waco Oil and Refining Com- 
pany a few miles north of Waco, 
Tex. This is based on the fact that 
the well is 2,750 ft. deep and the gas 
is forced through a great depth of 
water. The drill is going through a 
formation of lime rock at present. 


Great Emphasis Put Up- 
on Value of Gas as 
Fuel at Steel Treat- 


ers Convention 
Local Gas Companies of Chicago Had 
Booth Displays of Industrial In- 
stallations 


Gas was hailed on all sides as the 
perfect fuel for the treatment of 
steel at the first exposition and 
convention of the American Steel 
Treaters’ Society, held at the Sev- 
enth Regiment Armory in Chicago 
the week of Sept. 22. The enthu- 
siasm which has in one year weld- 
ed together a body of more than a 
thousand men into a powerful so- 
ciety was everywhere manifest 
from the splendid exposition of 
steel-treating machinery at the ar- 
mory to the technical sessions at 
the Hotel Morrison. Over six hun- 
dred men left their plants to attend 
the convention, and the total: at- 
tendance at the exposition was 
over four thousand. That attend- 
ance represented only those inter- 
ested directly in the industry. 

The emphasis put upon gas, 
both in the exhibits and in the pa- 
pers, was tremendous. Oil and 
electric engines occupied only a 
small proportion of the general at- 
tention, and the verdict of the whole 
socicty was distinctly and unequiv- 
ocally for gas. Horace H. Clark, 
secretary of the Illinois Gas Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the new organiza- 
tion, declared that in the Steel 
Treaters’ Society the gas industry 
has found one of its most powerful 
allies. The local gas companies 
had booths at the army; at the 
headquarters of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company represent- 
atives of the company’s industrial 
heating laboratory were kept busy 
answering inquiries as to industrial 
installations in which this company 
has been a pioneer ; and the Public 
Service Company of Northern IIli- 
nois, under the direction of Mr. 
Clark, had on display an elaborate 
map of the territory which it serves 
and two stereomotographs which 
showed photographs of the use of 
gas in the plants of the Chicago 
district. In one plant gas was em- 
ployed for more than thirty dis- 
tinct processes. 

The success of the exposition 
from a business point of view was 
evident from the one fact that ev- 
ery engine on display had been 
sold many times over by the end 





oi the week. Prominent among 
the exhibitors of gas engines were 
the following: The Surface Coim- 
bustion Company, of New York; 
Tate-Jones & Co., of Pittsburgh; 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Coin- 
pany, Cleveland; Standard Fuel 
Engineering Company, Detro:t; 
American Gas Furnace Company, 
New York City; Chicago Flexil)le 
Shaft Company; Denver Fire Clay 
Company ; Ferguson Furnace Com- 
pany, Toledo; Gilbert & Parker 
Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., and the Modern Equip- 
ment Company, Taunton, Mass 


Gas for Firing Hand-Painted 
China 

George M. Daniel, of the gas 
sales department of the Atlanta 
Gas Light Company, has designed 
a burner for the use of gas in china 
kiln in place of crude oil. The At- 
lanta Gas Light Company has al- 
ready changed the burners in two 
china kilns im the city of Atlanta, 
Ga., for the use of gas. Gas has 
proved to be both cheaper and 
much better for this work than 
crude oil. 


A Boost for Utility Securities 


C. W. Barron, owner of the Wall 
Street Journal, in a recent lay ser- 
mon, said: 

“The law of investment and of 
speculation come under the same 
Christian laws—social and mutual 
service. One should not put money 
into an investment that does not 
promote public good, and the best 
investments wi!l be found in those 
that perform the widest public serv- 
ice, and that rest upon the widest 
human consumption and needs.” 


20,000,000 Cu. Ft. Gasser 


Brought In in Lawton, Okla. 


A gasser making 20,000,000 cu. ft. 
has been brought in by the National 
Oil and Development Company in 
the south end of the Lawton, Okla., 
field two miles west and a half mile 
north of Walters, Okla. There are 
no indications of oil in the well. This 
greatly extends the area of the Keys 
field of Oklahoma. 


THe Lovektn Water HEATER 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
opened a New York office at 158 La- 
fayette Street, with E. E. Jarrett in 
charge. 
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The Future of Gas Is Industrial 


This Theme Held Important Place at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Gas Association—The Following Re- 
port Indicates that Tremendous Progress Has Already Been 
Made, but that the Industry Is Only on the Threshold— 

The Influence of This Meeting Should Be a Strong 
Factor and Aid Toward Greater Progress 


The twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Pacific Gas Association, 
held at Los Angeles during the third 
week in September, may best be de- 
scribed as an excellent working con- 
vention. By that expression we mean 
that while there was nothing par- 
ticularly spectacular offered for dis- 
cussion in the actual papers present- 
ed, yet from the points of view of 
regular attendances at each and every 
session and earnest discussion of the 
points of interest brought up, there 
resulted more substantial benefit to 
the gas industry at large than can be 
claimed for almost any previous con- 
vention of the P. C. G. A. 

It was a convention of unusually 
good attendance. The member com- 
panies were substantially represented, 
and so were the various other 
branches of the industry, notably the 
appliance branch. Several past 
presidents answered to their names 
on the opening day roll call, includ- 
ing E. C. Jones, John Clements, W. 
B. Cline, F. A. Leach, Jr., William 
Baurhyte, C. S. Vance, F. A. Cressy, 
Jr., and C. B. Babcock. One promi- 
nent gas man, better known east of 
the Rockies than he is west, C. N. 
Stannard, of Denver, Col., came all 
the way to the Pacific Coast to se- 
cure our affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. That new step 
—the proposal as presented by Mr. 
Standard was accepted by unanimous 
vote—was one feature of this year’s 
convention that signaled it out from 
its predecessors. 

Another feature, of which. more 
may be written and heard of in the 
near future, was a debate upon the 
heat unit question in which the advo- 
cates of a lower standard in British 
thermal units for gas manufacture 
and distribution were opposed by the 
engineer of the California State Rail- 
road Commission whose order fixing 
the standard at a minimum of 570 
B.t.u.’s but recently went into effect. 
When the committee, which is to 
look into this matter gets down to 
business, some interesting disclosures 
may be looked for. If the claims of 
the low standard men are verified, 
these disclosures will result in a com- 
plete. subversion of all the hitherto 


accepted theories and practices in 
gas manufacture from the heat unit 
standpoint. 

Other features of the convention 
of special mention included a mas- 
terly address by the association’s 
president, John D. Kuster, and the 
report of the Public Policy Commit- 
tee presented by S. Waldo Coleman. 
Day by day this question of public 
policy seems to command the atten- 
tion of public utility heads to a great- 
er and yet greater degree. Certainly 
so far as the Pacific Coast is con- 
cerned, this is already in evidence 
everywhere, for the public policy 
question creeps into even technicak 
papers. It was notable at the Cor- 
onado convention of the Pacific Coast 


. Section of the National Electric 


Light Association last May, and it is 
clearly notable from a perusal of 
most of the papers which were pre- 
sented at the recent Pacific Coast 
gas convention in Los Angeles. 

The convention was held at the 
Hotel Alexandria, where most of our 
visitors stayed. The entire conven- 
tion assembled promptly to the call 
of the chair on Tuesday, Sept. 16. 
According to time honored custom, 
it opened with an address of welcome 
from the mayor of the city, who 
complimented in hearty fashion the 
men of the gas industry who had 
done so much of late to help the 
cause of civilization not only in the 
home, in the workshop, in the fac- 
tory, but in a cause far more impor- 
tant to the civilized world for the 
time being, the cause of liberty. 
Mayor Snyder’s address of welcome 
was suitably replied to by the 
“daddy” of the association, E. C. 
Jones, who assured the people of 
California that in this day of twenti- 
eth century progress “service” was 
and would continue to be the main 
thought in the minds of the great 
engineers of the country. 

In the list of regrets for non- 
attendance read by Henry Bostwick, 
the association’s secretary, appeared 
the name of John A. Britton, who, 
because of pressure of business at 
the last moment, was unable to make 
the trip upon which he had set his 
heart, and for which he had planned 





some weeks before. Mr. Britton, 
however, came through with a letter 
of cheer and encouragement which 
was read by President Kuster at the 
annual banquet. 

A note of sadness was sounded 
with the announcement of the sud- 
den death of Col. Henry C. Keyes, 
president of the Sacramento Gas 
Company, which occurred on the 
very eye of the convention. 


In the reports of standing com- 
mittees a point worthy of mention 
was the suggestion made, by the 
committee on piping of buildings 
for gas, for an advertising cam- 
paign in the building trades jour- 
nals and architects’ magazines. 
The idea, of course, is to take time 
by the forelock and pipe buildings 
for gas at the time of their con- 
struction in place of tearing the 
walls to pieces later, as is often 
found necessary to-day. 

The report of the public policy 
committee advocated a policy of 
encouraging capital investment. It 
was thought eminently desirable 
by the committee to impart to-the 
public utility business an atmos- 
phere of such character as would 
induce high-class men and women 
to enter into that business as a 
life’s occupation. The ‘committee 
also recommended a greater pub- 
licity to be given by the public 
utilities to the financial side of 
their business. Customer owner- 
ship, which was first tried out on 
the Pacific Coast by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, was 
strongly advocated. It was sug- 
gested that a good field for an in- 
vestment campaign might be found 
among the holders of Liberty 
Bonds. 

That elusive thing, public opin- 
ion, was described in the report as 
a concert of individual human 
opinion, and therefore not infalli- 
ble but to be educated and encour- 
aged. Every day of this age signs 
of this truth grow more and more 
apparent. 

The report of E. C. Jones as li- 
brarian of the association included 
a recommendation of the appoint- 
ment of Dwight C. Jones, son of 
the chairman, as assistant libra- 
rian. This appointment, of course, 
was confirmed by the convention. 

The report of the membership 
committee, presented by Vice- 
President Day, showed applica- 
tions for membership since the last 
convention amounting to eighty- 
feur, indicating a healthy state of 
affairs in view of the fact that, so 
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far as convention activities were 
concerned, last, year was a “blank 
in the history of the association. 

Mr. Stannard, on presenting his 
proposal for an affiliation with the 
American Gas Association, stated 
that he represented President 
George B. Cortelyou and the offi- 
cers of the parent body. The as- 
sistance of the gas men of the Pa- 
cific Coast was invited for the good 
of the industry and its members; 
that eyes were turned to the West, 
with its men of active brains and 
its endless resources, and that the 
question’ on every man’s lips is, 
“What can the Coast do for the 
national body?” It was not a mer- 
ger that Mr. Stannard proposed, 
not a consolidation; he suggested 
nothing that would involve any 
loss of identity on the part of the 
Coast association. 

“The American Gas Association 
wants the benefit of the experi- 
ence, counsel and advice of you 
men of the Pacific Coast,” said Mr. 
Stannard. “It wants Western men 
in its working committees that 
manage the affairs of the associa- 
tion. Affiliation is in the air.” 

Then Mr. Stannard made a di- 
rect offer to the association. of 
membership on each of the five 
managing committees of the pa- 
rent body, namely: the technical, 
manufacturing, accounting, com- 
mercial and advertising commit- 
tees. He proposed a one year’s 
agreement, which must, he 
thought, result to the benefit of 
all concerned in the establishment 
of closer relations and a system of 
co-operation between the East and 
the West, without financial re- 
sponsibility of any kind. 

President Kuster’s report opened 
with a recital of the activities of 
the gas industry on the Pacific 
Coast since the last convention in 
1917. It dwelt with emphasis upon 
the war work done, principally the 
manufacture of charcoal for gas 
masks from fruit pits, the estab- 
lishment of munition factories and 
powder works, and an enormous 
increase in the output of trinitro- 
toluol from an average of 600.000 
Ib. a month before the war to a 
monthly average of 12,000,000 Ib. 
It was interesting to the conven- 
tion to hear that there were no less 
than “57 varieties” of essentials in 
war work turned out from the by- 
products of gas manufacture. 

President Kuster heralded the 
discussion that came later when he 
spoke of the adoption of the State 


Railroad Commission of the stand- 
ard of 570.B.t.u. for gas. The Eng- 
lish, he said, had been compelled 
to fall back upon standards vary- 
ing from 400 to 500 during the 
war, and, much to their astonish- 
ment, had found the lower stand- 
ards more efficient, particularly in 
industrials. The _association’s 
president regretted the lack of 
striking inventions in the appli- 
ance line, and declared that this 
lack had resulted in gas engineers 
making cheaper gas that went to 
waste on inefficient appliances, so 
that high gas bills were still the 
rule. 

The report spoke well for public 
utility regulation, but insisted that 
it would take time to educate the 
public as to actual conditions with 
which it is confronted. The agi- 
tetor was abroad in the land, his 
one thought being to regulate 
rates downward, so that when the 
official body having jurisdiction of 
rate questions took upon if@elf to 
raise rates to meet certain emer- 
gencies a movement was at once 
set on foot to curtail the authority 
of that body. Municipal owner- 
ship was discussed and instances 
were cited where public utilities 
had been compelled to sell their 
distributing plants to municipali- 
ties. These, however, had in most 
cases resulted in the public finding 
out too late that bodies of munici- 
pal authorities were not composed 
of trained gas men. On the ques- 
tion of gas rates, it was to be gen- 
erally observed that while the price 
of oil, labor and materials has in- 
creased variously from 75 to 300 
per cent, the average price of gas 
sold to consumers to-day averages 
less than $1 per 1,000 cu. ft. 


Mr. Kuster’s report closed with 
a plea for the man who is twenty- 
four hours on the job. He said 
that labor agitation has resulted in 
a great general betterment of con- 
ditions for the working man, but 
that salaried men who sit at a desk 
and oversee the work formed by 
these men had been given no re- 
dress against the constant en- 
croachment of the high cost of 
living. Mr. Kuster advocated a 
more generous treatment from the 
public utilities of what he called 
the twenty-four-hour man, even if 
it should go to a point where the 
public utility commission of the 
State were called upon to take care 
of the situation in an increase of 
rate schedules. 

It is worthy of mention, as show- 





ing the working earnestness of the 
1919 convention, that the papers re 
and discussed in this convention : 
not to result in mere empty talk a 
idle discussion, and then dropp: | 
from memory as has happened 
often in the past. They are to le 
seriously taken up by the new boa 
of directors, and reports upon the 
points worth while are to be preset: 
ed to the next convention of the a 
sociation. 

The first paper presented for di 
cussion was on “Cause and Effect « 
Public Opinion on Gas Sales,” | 
Frank Weiss. This dealt large! 
with the attitude of the public * 
ward the public utilities, notably in 
regard to gas rates and municipal 
ownership and urged, as the oni 
practical means of meeting this atti 
tude and correcting it, a better c 
operation among the public utilities 
themselves, a bonding together in the 
common cause, not exactly eliminat 
ing honest competition but certain), 
departing from the old time custom 
of “knock.” 

The paper by B. S. Pederson on 
“Modern Gas Ranges,” dealt princi 
pally with the thermostat regulato: 
for gauging the heat in ovens. He 
declared that the so-called automatic 
oven is one of the greatest comforts 
of modern domestic science. 

G. Douglass Mantle was to the 
fore with a highly interesting paper 
on “Advertising for the Selling of 
Gas,” which is reprinted in this issue 
of the JournNaL. The main point he 
brings out is the necessity for com- 
plete sympathy and co-operation be- 
tween the new business and sales 
departments, and the advertising de- 
partments of the public utility. They 
must go hand in hand, he says, other- 
wise their various energies are scat- 
tered and fall like seed upon an un- 
fertile ground. 

In the papers on “Tudustrial Gas,” 
which were bunched together for the 
purposes of discussion, the dominant 
thought appeared to be the placing 
of the cost of gas as secondary to 
the net results to the user. Some 
statistics were given; of these, one 
of the most interesting instance cited 
was the estimate of 78,000,000 cu. ft. 
of gas used each month in the ship- 
yards on the coast, bringing the pro- 
ducer an average revenue of $41,000. 
It was urged that the gas revenues 
of every public utility should be in 
the future classified and segregated 
to show industrial sales. Enough 
was known at the present time to 
show that from the gas used in the 
preparation of various food products 
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the revenues amounted to not less 
than 53% per cent of the total out- 
put, and revenues from sales to the 
shipbuilding industry not exceeding 
10 per cent. This conclusively proves 
to the industry the value of the baker, 
the candy man and other small gas 
users. In other words, it is the small 
consumers that average the big total 
from which the gas companies de- 
rive their profits and not the big 
consumer whose enormous patronage 
is advertised in large capitals. 

This idea of encouraging the small 
consumer was also presented by Capt. 
R. W. A. Brewer, of gas engine 
fame, late of the British army, in a 
letter which was read at the con- 
vention. 

H. R. Basford, representing the 
gas water heater industry, declared 
his opinion that the future of gas is 
industrial, and urged that the gas 
companies be called upon to allow 
special rates for industrial use of gas. 

W. M. Henderson’s paper on “Pipe 
Joints,” also reprinted in this issue 
of the JouRNAL, is a scholarly dis- 
cussion of a very important phase of 
the practical side of the gas industry. 
It should be widely read. 

The all important discussion of 
heat unit standards took place on 
Thursday afternoon, which was the 
last business session of the conven- 
tion. It was led cff by Leon B. 
Jones, who opened it with the ex- 
planation that the discussion to fol- 
low was not intended as an attack 
upon public utility regulation, for he 
regarded General order No. 58, re- 
cently issued by the California State 
Railroad Commission, for the ob- 
servance by gas companies generally 
throughout the State, for instance, 
as an example of wise regulation. He 
said he thought it necessary to have 
definite rules for the conduct of gas 
companies throughout the country. 
He did, however, venture to open 
for discussion one 1ule contained in 
the general order, namely, the rule 
placing the heat standard of gas 
manufacture and distribution at a 
minimum of 570 British thermal 
units. 

He considers it the duty of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association to take 
the burden of proof from the 
shoulders of the public utilities, and 
to the best interest of the industry 
not only from the standpoint of the 
producer, but, also, of the consumer. 
to consider this heat unit problem 
from every aspect, including the 
values in cubic feet, cost of manu- 
facture, and most important of all, 
the best heating value for the con- 


sumer. It was his opinion that what- 
ever argument should follow his 
opening remarks would better lead 
to the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to investigate this problem at 
its leisure and report its conclusions 
to the association at some time in the 
fuure thereafter to be determined. 

E. C. Jones seconded his son’s 
proposition. He too, thought the 
subject should be treated as affecting 
the consumer more than the manu- 
facturer, and that in the considera- 
tion of the various features present- 
ed by the problem all matters con- 
cerning the cost of oil or advantage 
to the public utility should be elim- 
inated from the discussion. 

At this point what had done more 
than anything else to prompt the 
proposed inquiry was disclosed when 
Harry L. Strange, formerly manager 
of the Honolulu Gas Company, and 
but recently from the firing line in 
France where he served throughout 
the war as a major in the British 
army, and in his professional capa- 
city applied his technical knowledge 
to great advantage, presented for con- 
sideration certain matters that had 
fairly revolutionized the gas indus- 
try across the seas. 

Major Strange told the convention 
that in England during the war it 
had been found necessary to obtain 
large quantities of tar for the manu- 
facture of trinitrotoluol. This had 
been done at the expense of the 
British thermal units and candle- 
power, so that whereas before the 
war the standard for gas consump- 
tion had ranged between 500 and 550 
B.t.u., it had been found necessary 
to descend as low as 400, in some 
cases, 360 B.t.u. in distributing gas 
to consumers. All control has been 
released; it was the war before ev- 
erything, nothing else mattered. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Major 
Strange, “for many years the British 
thermal unit standard had been on 
a gradually decreasing scale in Eng- 
land, but the gas engineers generally 
were hardly prepared for what fol- 
lowed and what they at first regard- 
ed as a necessary impairment of gas 
service. They had noticed, to their 
astonishment, a very high degree of 
efficiency from gas at 400 Btu. It 
set them thinking, and cansed them 
to wonder if, after all. all the accept- 
ed theories and practices of ages 
would have to be turned tonsy turvy 
end make way for a new and decided- 
ly startling discovery. The English 
gas man does not waste much time, 
however, in wondering. The armis- 
tice once declared, a committee of 


the ablest brains in the country, from 
the engineering profession and from 
the university faculties, was appoint- 
ed to investigate. They were given 
instructions to forget everything that 
had ever been learned and get the 
actual facts. 

“This committee,” continued Ma- 
jor Strange, “was not yet ready to 
report, but it was no secret that it 
had been unofficially discovered that 
gas at 400 B.t.u. did better service 
than gas at 600 B.t.u. The actual 
fact is that we know nothing what- 
ever about British thermal units, 
flame temperature or candlepower, 
save to discover that all our old ac- 
ceptances were wrong. It-is on rec- 
ord now that 420 B.t.u. has been 
found to be the greatest efficiency 
standard.” 

Major Strange also stated that it 
had been found practicable to add 
air to the old standard gas and get 
better results per British thermal 
unit. 

E. C. and L. B. Jones were heard 
in support of the disclosures made 
by Major Strange. The elder Jones 
offered some practical comparisons 
made in the works of the American 
Can Company in their establishments, 
respectively, in Oakland and Los An- 
geles. In the former the soldering 
of cans was done with artificial gas 
at 550 B.t.u., while in the southern 
city natural gas at 1,178 B.t.u. was 
employed. The company kept track 
of results. From the standpoint of 
the amount of gas used per 1,000 
lineal ft. of can soldered, the result 
of this investigation showed an aver- 
age of 24.8 cu. ft. of the lower stand- 
ard gas used per 1,000 lineal ft. of 
material, to 38.3 cu. ft. of the higher 
standard gas. Concerning costs, 
while it was true that the Oakland 
gas was more expensive per 1,000 cu. 
ft. than the Los Angeles gas, never- 
theless, by bringing them down to 
the same point of financial outlay it 
was shown that the Los Angeles gas 
cost the consumer more, per unit of 
work accomplished, than the other. 

E. C. Jones took occasion also to 
remind the convention that as far 
back at 1911 he had recommended 
500 B.t.u. as the standard for gas 
manufacture. 

L. B. Jones talked for an hour in 
a practical discussion of the problem. 
In the course of his address he in- 
stanced some tests made by the Wels- 
bach Company, the results of which 
were offered in testimony befoie the 
First District Commission in New 
York State. These tests showed the 
comparative values in illuminating 
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efficiency between the gas used at the 
company’s factories at Gloucester, 
Mass., which was of 450 B.t.u. stand- 
ard, and the richer gas turned out 
by the U. G. I. Company at Phila- 
delphia at 650 B.tu. Taking gas 
mantles as a test medium it had been 
discovered that for illuminating pur- 
poses a greater efficiency had been 
derived from the leaner gas, foot for 
foot. 


The State Railroad Commission 
was represented by L. S. Ready, 
chief gas and electric engineer, and 
his assistant Mr. Bryant. Mr. Ready 
stated frankly that he was, glad the 
discussion had been brought up and 
that, speaking for the commission, 
he was only too glad to receive all 
proofs available that would enable 
the commission to decide intelligently 
upon this grave question of heat unit 
standard. The investigation, which 
he had pursued. in his official capacity, 
had shown him that the gas plants 
in California had not adopted any 
consistent standard so that the gas 
manufactured in this State had been 
variable as to heating values. He 
admitted that the commission had 
placed the burden of proof on the 
public utilities. It was the only way, 
he thought, to arrive at a proper 
conclusion. 


As to the recent order of the Rail- 
road Commission, it had for the 
present at least, fixed the standard 
for gas manufacture in California 
at 570 British thermal units. That 
standard, said Mr. Ready, would 
have to be lived up to until sufficient 
proofs were brought before the com- 
mission to induce a modification of 
this order. As to efficiency, the com- 
mission had made tests of gas at 670 
B.t.u. by. carburetting a commercial 
‘ gas with gasoline vapor, and com- 
pared it with gas of 535 B.t.u. very 
much to the advantage of the higher 
standard. Mr. Ready admitted, how- 
ever, that this test could not be re- 
garded as conclusive of the question. 

In Ventura the manufactured gas 
at 550 B.t.u. had been recently re- 
placed by natural gas at 1,100 B.t.u., 
with the result of considerable re- 
duction in consumer’s bills. This 
point, however, could not be regard- 
ed as entirely relative to the question 
at issue.: 


The end of it all was that the con- 
vention adopted a resolution recom- 
mending the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the incoming board of di- 
rectors to thoroughly investigate the 
heat unit problem, and, as before 
stated, to report at such time as a 








really practical solution of the prob- 


lem should offer itself. 

The last thing done at the conven- 
tion was the appointment of the offi- 
cers and directors to serve during 
the ensuing twelve months. These 
were: 

President, A. B. Day, of Los An- 
geles. 

Vice-president, L. B. Jones, of San 
Francisco. 

Secretary and treasurer, Henry 
Bostwick, of San Francisco. 

Directors, John A. Britton and C. 
B. Babcock, of San Francisco; F. A. 
Leach, Jr., of Oakland; W. B. Cline, 
A. B. Macbeth, of Los Angeles; W. 
M. Kapus, of Portland, Ore., and 
D. J. Young, of Tacoma, Wash. 

On Thursday evening the associa- 
tion held its annual banquet at the 
Hotel Alexandria. President Kuster 
was in the chair, but delegated the 
duties of toastmaster to Paul Over- 
ton, counsel for the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corporation, who ac- 
quitted himself in most worthy style. 
The program of entertainment in- 
cluded instrumental music, songs, 
dancing and speech making. Among 
those who made after dinner speeches 
were: A. B. Day, L. B. Jones, D. J. 
Young, W. M. Kapus, William Baur- 
hyte, E. C. Jones, H. L. Strange, 
F. S. Myrtle, C. B. Babcock and C. 
M. Stannard. The day following the 
association picnicked at Redondo 
Beach, indulging in the customary 
amusements of bathing, lunching and 
dancing. 

Thus began and ended the activi- 
ties of the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association. 
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C. L. Gerou.p, of Norfolk, Conn., 
succeeding N. L. Clay, who recently 
resigned, has been appointed man- 
ager of the gas division of the Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company at Ra- 
leigh, N. C. Mr. Gerould is a man 
of many years’ experience in every 
division of the gas industry, and un- 
der his management the company re- 
ports that it expects to give the best 
of service. Mr. Gerould will give 
his entire time to the gas plant at 
Raleigh, a manager being appointed 
for the plant at Durham, N. C. 


O. T. Kwyicnt has resigned his 
position as commercial manager of 


the Peoples Gas Light & Coke C: 
pany to become general manager «ij 
the Champion Stove Company 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Knight is a graduate electri 
engineer and completed a course it 
the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia 
after two years at the University «i 
Pennsylvania. After some initia! 
business experience in the East he 
spent some years in South Americ: 
developing fresh fields for comme 
cial activities. Returning to this 
country he accepted employment wi! 
the Westinghouse Electric Manufa 
turing Company and about seven 
years. ago joined the forces of th: 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company. 


Frank M. Lester, advertising 
manager of the Public Service Com: 
pany of Illinois, has been appointed 
to represent the 'Mlinois Gas Associa 
tion on the managing committee of 
the newly formed advertising section 
of the American Gas Association. 


J. G. Learnep, vice-president of 
the Public Service Company of IIli- 
nois, and H. H. Crark, of the same 
company, secretary of the Illinois 
Gas Association, will represent the 
service company at the annual con- 
vention of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation to be held in New York the 
week beginning Oct. 13. 


Cyrus W. Heats, president of the 
Indiana Gas Light Company died at 
his home in Noblesville, Ind., on 
Aug. 24 after an illness of several 
weeks 


Death of A. W. Littleton 


Augustus W. Littleton died sud- 
denly at his home in Oxford, Eng- 
land, on Aug. 26 in his seventy-first 
year. For many years Mr. Little- 
ton was a resident of Quincy, Ill. He 
was a widely known gas engineer in 
his time. He was secretary of the 
Western Gas Association from 1882 
to 1894, and was president of that 
association for the year 1896. 


Kansas Gas & Exectric Com- 
PANY declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30. The divi- 
dend is payable on Oct. 1 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business Sept. 23. 

There is outstanding $1,900,000 of 
preferred stock of the Kansas Gas & 
Electric Company, which is largely 
held in Kansas City and surround- 
ing territory. 
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